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ABSTRACT 

A 199.1 study tour to Germany, Denmark, and Sweden 
investigated youth education and training policies, systems, methods 
of financing, and programs. Concerns were integration of academic and 
practical skills training, assessment of student competencies for 
employment, expectations and outcomes of employment preparation for 
all youth, and system governance, policies, and finance. Researchers 
were struck by the intertwined nature of academic and practical skill 
development and the complicated pattern of movement of students 
between work- and school-based training. Responsibility for 
assessment of student competencies for employment was assumed by 
craft and occupational chambers (Germany) and trade boards (Denmar) ) ; 
the Swedes did not emphasize examinations* All three countries had 
formal structures for providing youth with transitions from school to 
employment that ensured that young people reach adulthood with 
marketable skills. In Germany, in-school education was the 
responsibility of the states; the federal government oversaw 
work-based education. In Denmark and Sweden, vocational training was 
a shared financial responsibility of federal, state, private 
businesses, and collective business funds. Recommendations for a 
transformed system of youth education and training in the United 
Stat- s included better information on careers and career preparation, 
clearer pathways to careers, and improved methods for determining, 
teaching, and assessing skills necessary for success in the 
workplace. (Appendixes include a list of 13 sources and a tour 
itinerary.) (YLB) 
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The Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO) is a nationwide non* 
profit organization of the 57 public 
officials who head departments of public 
education in the 30 states, five l\S, extra 
state jurisdictions, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Department of Defense 
Dependents Schools. It has functioned as 
an independent national council since 
V)27 and has maintained a Washington 
office since 1 94N, ( ;CSS( ) seeks its mem- 
bers' consensus on major education issues 
and expresses their views to civic and 
professional organizations, to federal 
agencies, to Congress, and to the public. 
Through its structure of committees and 
task forces, the Council responds to a 
broad range of concerns about education 
and provides leadership on major educa- 
tion issues. 

lice ause the I louncil represents each 
state's chief education administrator, it 
has access to the educational and govern- 
mental establishment in each state and to 
the national influence that accompanies 
this unique position. CCSSO forms coali- 
tions with many other education organiza- 
tions and is able to provide leadership for 
a variety of policy concerns that affect 
elementary ami secondary education. 
Thus. CCSS( ) members are able to act 
cooperatively on matters vital to the edu- 
cation of America's young people. 



The ( ]( !SS( ) Resource Center on 
Educational Equity provides services de- 
signed to achieve equity and high quality 
education for minorities, women and girls, 
and for the disabled, limited English profi- 
cient, and low income students. The Cen- 
ter is responsible for managing and staffing 
a variety of CCSSO leadership initiatives 
to assure education success for all chil- 
dren and youth, especially those placed at 
risk of school failure. 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Werner Rogers (Ocorgia), President 
Hill Honig (California), President elect 
Cordon M. Ambaeh, Executive Director 
Cynthia Brown, Director, Resource 
Center on Educational Equity 

( )ne Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Suite 700 

Washington. DC 20001 
(202) 408-5505 
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I he Council of Chid' State School 
Officers (CCSSO) conducted a 
I study tour to (icrmany. Denmark 
and Sweden in the spring of The 
tour's purpose was to inform the activities 
of the (Council and shape efforts support' 
ivcof its 1 Wl priority to improve connec- 
tions between school and employment. 
The Council's goal is improvement of 
educational outcomes for all youth. Chief 
among these outcomes is preparation for 
employment and adult roles. The Council 
seeks changes in the capacity of American 
schools to provide programming to moti- 
vate and retain youth through to high 
school graduation and to position them to 
pursue both educational and occupational 
options after graduation. 

Providing improved options for con- 
tinued education, training and employ- 
ment for greater numbers of our young 
people will require new alignments of 
schools with the resources, expectations 
and support of other stakeholders in the 
community-businesses, employee unions 
and social service organizations. Among 
the activities conducted through the Coun- 
eiPs 1991 priority of connecting school 
and employment was the identification 
and study of successful models abroad 
and in the I'nited States for providing 
youth with transitions to employment and 
adult roles. We wish to share these obser- 
vations from the study tour with policy- 
makers, practitioners, employers and 
parents so that together wc can align our 
schools with the goals of the high -per 
formanee workplace and with the goal of a 
higher quality of adult life for our young 
people. 

Itcforc the tour, the Council eon- 
ducted a preliminary review of the litera- 
ture on the ( icrman. Danish and Swedish 
models of youth education and training. 
This review expanded our knowledge of 
these models and their evolution from the 
Middle Ages through the continual adjust- 
ments made and being made in the 2()th 
century. Hut we found there was nosuhsti- 
tutc for being there and talking to people- 
educators, industrialists, craftsmen, regu- 
lators, standard setters and students. This 
immediacy was essential for understand 



ing the essence of these systems and relat- 
ing them to their counterparts in the United 
States. 

The information distilled from the 
study tour and other research activities is 
being used to support activities and prod* 
ucts of the Council on (1) the systemic 
changes required in policies, service sys- 
tems, financing and curriculum for youth 
education and employment preparation in 
the diked States and (2) programs and 
account of the tour. It is designed to help 
educators rind other policymakers under* 
stand how employment preparation is 
subsumed within the educational struc- 
tures of the respective countries— and how 
we can organize our own resources to 
create smoother linkages between school 
and employment for American youth. 

Tour participants included Council 
President Herbert ,!. Grovcr, Superintend- 
cnt of Public Instruction, Wisconsin; Rob* 
ert Hartman, Chair of the Council's Task 
Force on Connecting Education and Em- 
ployment and ( Commissioner of Education 
for Missouri; ( iordon M. Ambach, ( X :SS< ) 
Executive Director; David Hornbcck, past 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Maryland and consultant: and (Council staff, 
Cynthia G. Brown and (Hernia Partec. In 
addition, James R. Klauscr. Secretary for 
the Wisconsin Department of Administra- 
tion, accompanied the group as a repre- 
sentative of the Governor of Wisconsin. 

Wc wish to thank The ( icrman Mar* 
shall Fund of the diked States tor its 
support of the tour. Special thanks go to 
Program Officer. Anne Heald. who pro* 
vided background information and advice 
as wc prepared to study the respective 
European systems of youth education and 
training and as we synthesized its compo- 
nents for the improved structuring of our 
own system, (ilenda Partec of the Council 
staff was respo nsible for documenting, an- 
alyzing and summarizing the information 
and lessons of the stndv tour. 
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METHODOLOGY 



An investigation of youth education 
and training policies, systems, 
methods of financing and pro- 
grams in other countries requires some 
understanding of the context of education 
and training as components of a broader 
economic policy for national development. 
Equally important is an understanding of 
the country's vision about the value of 
employment to the lives of individuals, 
their development and the society as a 
whole. These overarching issues arc criti- 
cal to understanding and improving 
connections between education and em- 
ployment. Therefore, where possible, 
information is provided on me broader 
elements of these European societies- 
levels of unemployment and policies that 
address these problems, the quality of the 
general education system and the place of 
occupational education within that sys- 
tem, the diversity of the work force and 
strategies used for building a high quality 
work force. 

Before the tour began, we talked 
with l\S, policymakers and practitioners 
who had carefully observed these systems. 
Several stressed the need to get a feeling of 
the various dynamics and elements at 
work in each. They indicated the differ- 
ence in attitude among many Europeans, 
who clearly view the targeted goal of edu- 
cation as preparation for employment vcr 
sus the more diverse and more general 
goals for education held by Americans. 

Work ; an integral part of life and 
well being is central to the education 
provided in these countries. This philoso- 
phy is reflected in the curriculum and the 
pedagogy of the school and of the work- 
place, Hence, career guidance is begun at 
an early age. Structured pathways to edu- 
cation and employment are multiple, both 
divergent and convergent. There is much 



adding to find subtracting from these ap- 
proaches as needs and interests dictate. 

In (lermany, Denmark and Sweden, 
many sectors of the population feel a 
collective responsibility to prepare youth 
for employment in the national interest 
and as a service to the next generation. A 
great variety of resources from the public 
and private sectors is committed to pre- 
paring youth for responsible roles in the 
workplace and, more broadly, for adult- 
hood. Youth are given not just one chance, 
but many opportunities to succeed. Stand- 
ards for success arc reflective of the stand- 
ards of the workplace and co-determined 
by employers, employees and educators. 
These standards, however, arc never low* 
ered; nor arc shortcuts devised for stu- 
dents. As a result, few youth are left on the 
margins of society. Finally, for those who 
do not succeed, the welfare state provides 
many supports and additional opportuni- 
ties for recovery. 

Experts warned that our traditional 
notions of tracking, learning by doing. 
. .muscling and mentoring may be seri- 
ously challenged and changed within the 
context of these systems, They also warned 
of differences of equity and fairness im- 
bedded in our respective cultural tradi- 
tions. Although situations would not be 
comparable to our own. we were advised 
to consider the bigger picture of how large 
cohorts of youth are readied to assume 
responsible positions in the society. 



We were reminded that our own 
education system and presentday eurrie* 
ula are in many ways still tied to the 
dictates of a past economic system based 
on a largely agrarian society. On the other 
hand, many European nations lacking our 
abundance of national resources have tai- 
lored their education and training systems 
after innovations and changes in technol- 
ogy. Also, in these countries the education 
and training curriculum is often the result 
of negotiations among unions, businesses, 
industry and education. Hence, we were 
directed to consider carefully these reli- 
ances seldomly observed in our country 
and how education serves a catalytic 
function among education and training 
stakeholders. 

We were apprised of the dynamic 
changes expected and brought about by 
the plan for the European Community as 
well as by the reunification of (icrmany. 
These changes are profoundly affecting 
education and training in these countries. 
Young people must now view their careers 
and career preparation in terms of the 
greater competition and demands of the 
total resources of the collective countries 
of Europe. Federal governments are as- 
sessing their own problems and strengths 
in determining how they will be "har* 
monixed," not "standardized," in the Vav 
ropean Community. Many of these changes 
parallel our own reasons for systemic 
change and arc encouraging and illustra- 
tive of the interdependence of systems and 
their flexibility in sustaining new ehal* 
lenges and expectations for employment 
preparation and economic productivity. 

Finally, we were reminded of the 
adaptability of Europeans in transforming 
many of our best practices (e.g., in higher 
education, management and learning sys- 
tems) and integrating them into their own 
systems. We would find altered reflections 
of ourselves in these approaches and inv 
provements on our own. 



Ur uvcTc told to -view the Kuropean systems in 
terms of their: 

Inu.i si\ i;m:ss iivai nihility and access to a 
brood segment o f the population. For example, 
nvothirds of (iernum youth ore educated in 
the dual or vocational training system; and 15 
percent ofcttllege graduates hold an tipprcii 
ticeship certificate, hthlicly suj)ported train 
ing is not limited to entiy level jobs or to 
special pofntlations of the countries. 

Fi.K.wmuTY ability to change auricula 
relati vely t thickly in time with changing job 
retjhirements and initiate new training and 
career path opnonsfor indi viduals. The rela 
tionship ofgtrvcrnmcnt. business and unions 
provides the mechanisms rcquitvtlfnr rujnd 
change in response to tieiv labor and eco- 
nomic needs. 

( loMPKiTno.N ufnong different types ofinstitn 
tions and the autonomy to prtwUle the types 
and (fuulity of programs ret (hired to improve 
their efficiency and attracti veness to students. 
There is also great competition among the best 
and the brightest of students for training 
positions iti high status industries, firms and 
tteeupatitins. 

I Ik. H standards oftfuality, skills and expecta- 
tions that aj>ply to all students ami result in 
high levels ofkiunvlcdgc in a hroud spectrum 
of careers (e.g., mechanics that have ktunvl 
edge of calculus). The apprenticeship certifi- 
cate is the credential of a hilly accitmplished 
adult in society. It is the ticket to a -ivide range 
of middle management })ositians in a variety 
of professions, crafts and careers in small and 
large comjHinies. 
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RESEARCH CONCERNS 



Our primary concern, as we exam- 
ined institutions with cultures and 
histories different from those of 
the United States, was to analyze the 
potential for transfer of praetiees. We hoped 
to add to our developing knowledge of 
how to improve systems of education and 
training for youth in the United States. We 
wan Cccl to know: Can separate elements 
be transferred? What is the eritieal mass 
of components necessary for effective 
transfer? Can modifications be made to 
give "American style" to these practices? 

The following are specific concerns 
needing improved levels of understanding 
(see Appcn iX A, "Sources/' for refer 
en ces used in this research). 

Integration of academic and practical 
skills training 

What is the process for developing 
strong academic and occupational-skill ca- 
pacities for students? 

How arc the practical and theoreti- 
cal aspects of training provided by the 
company/business and the vocational 
schools? 

Docs this differ for large and small 
companies? by region/state? by sparse or 
densely populated areas? 

Assessment of student competencies for 
employment 

How are competencies identified 
and assessed? Who determines what is 
assessed? 

What is the format of the exams? 

What is the pass rate for intermedi- 
ate and final exams? 

Arc there large differences in sue 
cess rates of students based on factors of 
socioeconomic status, ethnicity and 
gender? 

What happens if students do not 
pass the exams? 



Expectations and outcomes of employ- 
ment preparation for all youth 

What arc the outcomes of appren- 
ticeship and learning for employment in 
terms of: 

• student basic skills and work readi- 
ness levels 

• student satisfaction and general prep- 
aration for work opportunities 

• employer satisfaction with the qual- 
ity of student apprentices and entry- 
level workers 

• student and employer compensation 
and incentives? 

What provisions are made for stu- 
dents to anticipate and prepare for their 
second or third job or a switch of occupa- 
tion after initial employment? 

« What are the provisions for career 
education in the early grades? 

How do you ensure equity and fair- 
ness in education and employment out- 
comes for all students? 

System governance, policies and finance 

What laws and public entities gov- 
ern the system? 

Who decides what employment 
needs arc to be met through the appren- 
ticeship programs? 

What funding sources support ap- 
prenticeship and work preparation 
activities? 

What structural connections are 
there among the job service, state and 
federal educators and businesses in prepa- 
ration and placement of youth? 

What is the basis of successful rela- 
tionships between business and education 
in the system? 

What mechanisms exist (e.g.* ser- 
vices and safety nets) to ensure that all 
youth arc prepared for and successful on 
the job? 

What training and education oppor- 
tunities arc provided for teachers in schools 
and at the work site to ensure that the 
preparation needs of students and the 
worker quality needs of industry arc met? 
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TOUR ITINERARY 
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ur tour itinerary was wide rang- 
ing; it included discussions with 
I people at the federal ministry level 
about policies and finances (in (iermany 
and Denmark). Wc also spoke with princi- 
pals and teachers in regular vocational 
schools and alternative vocational schools 
about student eligibility, curricula, staff 
preparation and the relationship of school- 
ing to the workplace. We also visited other 
places of education and training, such as 
an extra-firm vocational training center 
for youth in apprenticeship training in 
small or particularly specialized compa- 
nies ((iermany): an incompany training 
facility at HulsTroisdorf AG, a leading 
manufacturer of plasties in ( iermany; and 
the Volvo truck factors' in Hisingen, Swe- 
den. Additionally, we visited providers of 
adult training, upgrading and retraining in 
Denmark and Sweden, including one facil- 
ity run by the metal working trade. The 
full tour itinerary is listed in Appendix B. 



Discussions were facilitated by a 
translator (in (iermany) and through the 
use of "tutors"— people knowledgeable of 
the particular institutions who provided 
additional background on issues and an- 
swered questions arising during the inter- 
views. In (iermany, a representative of the 
Garl Duisberg Society served in this role; 
in Denmark, our tutor was an official of 
the Danish Ministry of Education, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Training. 
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OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS IN GERMANY 



(iKNKKAL BACKGROI M) 

The reunification of ( Icrmany 
brought together in October 1W0 
the (icrman Democratic Republic 
(iil)F, or East (icrmany)— one of the most 
densely populated countries in Furopc 
with a population of 16,7 million—and the 
Federal Republic of ( "ermany (FK(i, or 
West (icrmany) with a population of 50.2 
million, k brought together a Communist 
government and economy with a per- 
capita income of approximately Si 0,000 
with a parliamentary government based 
on a democratic constitution and a coun- 
try with a much higher living standard 
(the pereapita income of the FR( 1 stood at 
just under 820,000). The populations of 
both former countries, however, arc pri- 
marily (lerman; and they share many 
common traditions— chief among these, 
strong and valued systems of education. 

The Councils study tour coincided 
with this period of great change in the two 
(lermanys. However, interviews, site visits 
and collected materials arc reflective of 
the experiences of the former FR(i. Refer- 
ences, structures and observations 'hat 
follow pertain solely to the FR(i. However, 
discussions with officials of the govern- 
ment in Bonn provide some insight on the 
impact on demographies, economy and 
education and training resources of the 
reunification. 

According to Dr. Urich Hasc, Assis- 
tant Head, Department of Vocational Train- 
ing, Federal Ministry of Kdueation and 
Science, "The ( lerman economy finances 
its training and upgrading/' The country s 
reliance on the business sector to provide 
training funds and support to youth, ac- 
cess to the newest equipment, technology 
and management approaches, and over- 
sight in eredentialing and assuring quality 
of entrants to a given profession under 
scores the relationship between a strong 
and healthy business sector and a quality 
system of vocational education. 



This \ jtor is at the root of many 
challenges facing the reunified (icrmany 
and the officials within the Federal Minis- 
try of Kdueation responsible for out-of- 
school vocational training. According to 
Dr. Ilasc. the poor economic health of the 
former ( 1DR, primarily related to low pro* 
duetivity levels, tic* s not provide the 
infrastructure needed to support a quality 
vocational training system such as cur- 
rently exists i.i the West. The Federal 
Ministry is grappling with how to rebuild 
the business infrastructure of the eastern 
part of the country to support its training 
needs, which in turn will support a more 
competitive economy. Satisfactory solu- 
tions have not been found that: ( 1 ) sup- 
port the burgeoning manpower needs of 
the West; (2) do not deplete or transplant 
the young workforce of the Fast; and (3) 
do not resort to the high costs or the 
excessive ''artificiality" of training result- 
ing from out-of-company training. 

The latter concern, we learned is 
characteristically (lerman— the reliance on 
real-life working situations as the training 
ground for building skills and nurturing a 
work ethic in young people. How the 
( iermans resolve the problems of building 
a business infrastructure supportive of their 
model of youth education and training in 
the Fast may be instructive to us in our 
own efforts to transform our schools and 
workplaces and use the resources of in- 
dustry in new training and development 
programs for our youth. 

Subsequent conversations with 
Hartmut Wclzcl, a West (lerman consult- 
ant and past director of training at Ford 
Motor (a >inpany ot West ( icrmany high- 
lighted the prerequisites on which the 
youth training system is based—pre- 
requisites necessary for its successful 
transplantation abroad. These include: 

• The existence of many small and 
middle-sized enterprises with training op- 
portunities well fitted to the demand for 
training in those enterprise areas. 

* An even distribution of these enter- 
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prises so that oven rural areas have suffi- 
cient aeeess to educational opportunities. 

• A sufficient number of qualified 
masters/owners to guarantee high-quality 
training, according to prescribed standards. 

• An infrastructure of controlling or- 
ganizations such as chambers, unions and 
employer organizations to maintain and 
support the system. 

• A network of part-time vocational 
schools to supplement and complete the 
on-the-job training. 

The Rom, of Kmpeoyees 
and Employers 

The Herman system of youth 
education and training relies heavily on 
the policies and relationships among 
employees, employers and government 
( iovernment strategies for lowering unem- 
ployment and improving the quality of the 
work force developed in the l l JS()s, center 
on decreasing the number of people who 
have not completed a vocational training 
program and increasing the number of 
those completing an apprenticeship or tech- 
nical school education and higher educa- 
tion. In support of this goal, the Institute 
for Employment provides job placement 
and vocat: nal guidance. It gives youth 
and adults subsidies and loans for voca- 
tional training if they cannot provide the 
funds themselves. The agency also pr< »• 
motes vocational advancement by grant- 
ing sustenance loans or covering costs 
during training. A strong safety net, in the 
form of unemployment insurance, exists 
for unemployed workers. 

Employers and employees function 
as "social partners" or "contracting par 
ties* 1 in preparation for. entry to and the 
quality and conditions of the workplace. 
For example, their representatives servo 
on committees to determine the content 
of ft lal examinations governing vocational 
trainees and on labor courts that rule on 



employment disputes. Over the years, then; 
has developed a far-reaching agreement 
that industrial objectives must also take 
into account the interest of working peo- 
ple and that industrial decisions affecting 
workers must provide for collaborative 
decision making, or worker co-determina- 
tion. Work councils are integral to worker 
co-determination, especially in social wel* 
fare and personnel matters. It is felt that 
the scope of active participation raises the 
work motivation of employees and sup- 
ports industry's efficiency. 

Employees and employers have for- 
mal structures through which they pro- 
vide representation and actively participate 
in the education, training, employment 
and retraining continuum. About 42 per- 
cent of all workers in the former FRO are 
members of unions. Employers associa- 
tions are organized by region and indus- 
try; about 90 percent of employers belong 
to these associations. 

All businesses in Ocrmany arc mem- 
bers of either the Chamber of Trade and 
Oraft or the Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce, Chambers represent both em- 
ployers and employees and arc funded 
largely by the member companies. They 
advise the state on apprenticeship and 
vocational education standards, supervise 
apprenticeship training and operate voca* 
tional training centers on behalf of the 
state in areas where state vocational 
schools do not exist (Nothdruft, 1989). 

Local chambers regulate entry to 
trades, qualification for practicing a trade 
and vocational training within a business. 
To train and employ apprentices, an indi- 
vidual must be a certified master (having 
passed a master tradesman examination) 
and be at least 24 years old. The master's 
examination covers theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge, the business or economics 
of a field and the pedagogy required for 
providing instruction in the trade, craft or 
profession. 
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At the city or county level, trades- 
people are grouped in guilds for their 
specific fields. The main responsibility of 
these guilds is vocational training and 
further qualification, (iuilds also partiei 
pate in developing collective agreements 
and setting up health insurance funds for 
members. 

The terms of employer/labor agree- 
ments are as binding as law on the mem- 
bers of both sides, within the minimum 
requirements prescribed by law. Most col- 
lective agreements, however, exceed the 
minimum requirements. By law. the maxi- 
mum number of work hours is 4S; how- 
ever, most (iermans work a 37.5-hour 
week. Nearly all workers have a contrac- 
tual paid vacation of five weeks or more, 
though the law demands only three weeks; 
and almost all receive additional holiday 
money or a bonus, or both. 

Stiuctcrf of tiii; 
Indi cation System 

( lermany is known for its strong 
systems of education and numerous routes 
toward higher education and employment. 
Education policy supporting academic, vo- 
cational and continuing education is clearly 
articulated in the Constitution of the FR( I— 
The Basic La\v: 

To i)r<K'Ulc each individual with high- 
(futility academic and vocational training 
commensurate with his/her abilities and 
interests and to continue to make oppor- 
tunities for personal occupational and 
political education available to him /her 
throughout his /her life. 

This commitment to continuous 
learning is supported by social and em- 
ployment policies that make education 
not just the responsibility of one sector, 
.nit a collaborative endeavor of many. 



Health, accident and unemployment in 
sural ice, as well as transportation assis- 
tance and the availability of free or low-cost 
education, support the learning contin- 
uum for ( ierman citizens. 

The Basic Law assigns responsibility 
for general-education schools, the voca- 
tional schools and much of higher educa- 
tion to the Lander (i.e.. the states). The 
federal government is responsible for vo- 
cational training that takes place in busi- 
nesses and industry, for training assistance 
and for promotion of scientific research. 
Fducation costs arc shared by the federal, 
state and local governments, with about 
85 percent borne by state and local gov- 
ernments. Fducation expenditures repre- 
sent about 4 percent of the gross national 
product and roughly 13 percent of all 
public budgets. In addition, trade and in- 
dustry contribute heavily to vocational 
training. 

After preschool, compuisory full-time 
schooling begins for children at the age of 
0 and continues for l ) years (10 in some 
states). All children between the ages of 6 
and 10 attend primary schools. These 
schools provide an elementary education 
stressing mathematics and language skills. 
During the fourth or sixth year of primary 
school, children and their parents must 
decide which type of secondary school the 
children should attend. At this juncture, 
choices exist among several types of 
schools leading to different certificates: 

• The Hauptschuh\ culminating in a 
main school-leaving certificate. 

• The Realschule t which provides ac- 
cess to upper secondary institutions th'»f 
offer training for nonacademie occupa- 
tions or to specialized technical institutions. 

• The (iymnasiunu resulting in the 
Abitur for entry to higher education. 

• The ( }esamtschuk\ an integrated or 
comprehensive school, combining all three 
forms of secondary schools and ending in 
the Intermediate School Certificate. 

• The Sonderschuk\ where students 
with disabilities may acquire general 
school leaving certificates commensurate 
with their abilities. 
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In recent years, emphasis lias been 
nn inakmg secondary level education 
'permeable/' that is easier to access van- 
ous types of education and transfer from 
one type of institution to another. As a 
result, students may enter higher educa- 
tion horn technical secondary schools, 
from college preparatory schools or 
through the "second educational route" 
(e.g., evening Rculsvhukn* evening 
( iymmtsiuw and /\o//cjl|.s). Also, about 
one third of students with an Alritnr, quali- 
fying them for entrance to the university 
or equivalent institution, elect to enter a 
vocational training program. For youth 
who have successfully prepared for and 
entered trades, crafts and professions 
through the dual system of vocational 
preparation, many paths still exist for later 
entry into universities, or lutvhhovlv 
svhulvn. This can be done through atten- 
dance at full time vocational schools or 
the second educational route. 

All youth, until the age of IS. who do 
not continue to attend a full-time school 
mils, attend a part time vocational school 
as part of their continuing education and 
employment preparation. About two-thirds 
of an age cohort participate in the "dual" 
system of vocational training. About one 
fourth enter higher education and the 
remainder dropout or enter the unskilled 
labor force. For the latter, numerous ef- 
forts exist on the part of labor and govern- 
ment to bring this number to zero. 

/ hi s\ .sfi tf\ r< ntm! "ihtnl" /kvmhnc if is 
f»>j.M </ "u ( I } ntt\n\m\ m nulu^tty m rati 

ttihiJii: ^ititatums anil (J) a pumlli'l. rlu&vly 
i < >i n dittt itul fitt^ttim tit m'/imm/ htiscd instnu' 
dun I thmiHuti mul ttmmttn is u/so the "r/uu/" 
n *po;rsi/u/ifv nl pt \ vnti \tuhistty utul public 

s( /(» ji i/.s 



Vocational Training 

Vocational training for youth takes a 
variety of forms, Principal vehicles for 
employment preparation arc: ( 1 ) at work 
sites in businesses and industries concur- 
rent with attendance at part-time voca- 
tional schools and interfirm training cen- 
ters; and (2) at lull time vocational and 
health schools. The former characterizes 
the dual system. 

Structure of the Dual System 

The dual system is the predominant 
form of vocational training in Germany. 
Within this system, vocational training is 
available to all and is not contingent on 
receipt of any particular school-leaving 
certificate. About 20 percent of all busi- 
nesses or firms nationally participate as 
training partners for about 1.6 million 
apprentices. 1 In firm training is further 
supported by 600 extra-firm training cen- 
ters that serve about 75,000 apprentices 
and 1 ,500 part-time vocational schools 
that all trainees attend. Training paths arc 
flexible and provide several configurations 
of in school, work -based, and "other" edu- 
cation and training combinations toad- 
dress the needs of different people and 
careers, as well as the fluctuations of ex- 
panding or contracting job markets. 

The in firm or in plant portion of 
vocational training is regulated by federal 
laws (to ensure that minimum require- 
ments for the standard of training arc 
met). The extra-firm or inter-firm portion 
is supported by the federal government 
and the state government and is operated 
by the chambers and guilds. The in sehool 
portion is regulated and supported by the 
states (educational statutes of the Lander 
regulate academic instruction) and mu- 
nicipalities, with input from local and state 
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1 This figure*, apply only to the FK< i. Participation of 
Minis in the dual system by size (number of cm 
plnvecs) is as 1'ollmvs: 14 percent of firms with more 
ihan SOU employees; 22 percent of firms with SO to 
500 employees: 25 percent of firms with 10 to V) 
employees; »V) percent of firms with fewer than 10 
employees. 



committees comprised of representatives 
of employers, employees and educators. 
The Federal Institute for Vocational Train- 
ing, through research and recommenda- 
tions, works to improve the quality of 
training available in firms and to restruc- 
ture and upgrade training in specific trades 
to make them more attractive to youth 
and more suited to the country's eco- 
nomic needs. 



,\ reftiesenttunr tfthe l'''tlernl Institute fur 
\ 'ncutiuiml Truimm* stnteil: 

/7k Institute dues research otul <<m 
""(V nvninim-ful'iriueli types of m-eii} unions 
\?\ll he needed in tiiefutioe and ureus in neetl 
ufimreaseil or dee)ettsed tn lining fncus. Tins 
is nfte)i pruhlematie heeuuse eompumes often 
see luhur needs m the short term (r.j»., nine 
there is a neetl fur meehtinienl fitters hut 
euini>unies etmnnue to train an o-eendmn 
donee t\f linkers). Still, une vocational (mining 
is better than no trninint*ut nil. W orkers m 
neetl of reeyelitn* to neu 1 oeeuputions are 
i>iven preference due to the ueneml I'ulue 
utttieheil to prior sueeess \n truunnii and in 
the tvurkftltiee 



The strength of the dual system lies 
in the reinforcing support and consensus 
among the social partners-the federal gov 
ernmeril, state government, employers and 
unions -in determining what training is 
offered, its quality, the resources that sup- 
port training, and the official recognition 
and status accorded the training. 

Students in the dual system typically 
spend three to four days a week in a 
workplace as trainees or apprentices re- 
ceiving practical training and learning by 
doing under the guidance of a master or 
an approved instructor. They spend one or 
two days at a vocational school taking 
theoretical courses supportive of the work 
experience, in addition to general educa- 
tion courses (e.g., German, foreign Ian 
gimges, marh 4 and social studies). The 
vocational school time may be taken in 
extended blocks of time, depending on 
how the school curriculum is designed 
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and how it is coordinated with the training 
firm. About half of all trainees receive 
training in small businesses and firms of 
less than SO employees. I Icncc, supple- 
mental knowledge and skills arc offered at 
inter-plant training centers to ensure that 
trainees in these smaller firms arc given a 
broad, common range of experiences re- 
lated to the area of preparation. (Sec sec- 
tion on extra-firm vocational training.) 

The go.' 1 ' >f the dual system is to 
achieve parallel. .sm between work-based 
and school-based programs. The role of 
school-based training is clearly to support 
the work-based training, in addition to 
continuing general education for the 
trainee. The degree of parallelism in the 
dual programs, however, highly depends 
on the level of coordination that can be 
achieved between the school and the work- 
place and the ability or lack of ability 
to group students of similar workplace 
experiences. 

Financing the Dual System 

The dual system is financed by a 
combination of public and private funding 
streams as follows: 

• Direct costs borne by businesses to 
maintain student apprentices and provide 
in-plain instruction, 

* Group contributions from busi- 
nesses, guilds and trade organizations to 
support interplant training institutions and 
to businesses to defray costs for general 
implant instruction. 

• The in school portion of training sup- 
ported by the Lander, 

* C iencra! costs for information on 
and promotion of vocational training to 
individuals (especially hard to-placc youth) 
and for institutions paid for by the federal 
government (e.g., interplant centers). 

In plant costs include training wages, 
social benefits, teaching materials, work 
clothes and training personnel. In recent 
years, in firm training costs have increased 
to provide more and better instructors, 
allow for longer periods of training, im- 
prove apprentice wages and support sup- 
plementary training (e.g., in interplant 
centers). 



AH firms in collective agreement 
areas (e.g., the building trades, horticul- 
ture and landscape, garden ing, stone ma- 
sonry and roofing), regardless of whether 
they run training programs, must pay a 
levy to support interfirm training. Moreo- 
ver, a percentage of taxable wages and 
salaries of all firms is paid into a special 
fund by collective-agreement firms to de- 
fray general vocational instruction costs, 

These arrangements reflect the cvo- 
lution of apprenticeship as follows: 

• From its historic origins in the crafts. 

• Through its industrial transforma* 
tion. which created the need to provide 
skilled workers with more broadly based 
trade qualifications. 

• In response to the needs of newly 
created industrial sectors and vocational 
areas requiring qualification requirements 
and regularized training. 

• In the initiative of unions to stand- 
ardize and upgrade implant conditions for 
workers and trainees, 

• Through the advent of vocational 
schools and compulsory school attendance. 

The pivotal role of training within 
the business sector is key to understand* 
ing the fundamental organization of pro* 
grams of study, their focus and content, 
and the collaboration among the various 
sectors in preparing youth for roles in the 
workplace. Within the work-based, or em- 
ployer side of the dual system, young 
people learn tasks under real working 
conditions with current equipment and 
materials, model skills and attitudes to- 
ward work with and under the supervision 
of adults, and develop the social and group 
skills for success in the culture of the 
(ierman workplace, because business and 
industry function ns the core of the sys- 
tem, rapid changes in technology affecting 
business and industry 1 are immediately 
reflected in the curriculum and equipment 
available to youth in training. Finally, 
through the in sehool component of the 
dual system, youth are not forced to aban- 
don their general academic studies or 
opportunities to be with other young 
people. 
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Participation in training activities is 
purely voluntary on the part of business 
and requires a c niimitincnt to financial, 
technical and personnel specifications. 
Whereas some companies do not partici- 
pate, other companies routinely train more 
apprentices than they need. 

Appkknticksiiip Training 

Most young people who have gradu- 
ated from either a Iluuptschulc or a 
Reulschulc (many with an Abitur) com- 
plete a vocational training program in the 
dual system through a formal apprentice* 
ship process, as follows: 

• Youth enter into apprenticeship con- 
tracts with firms and receive training at 
the work site 2 . 

• They attend a part-time vocational 
school and receive up to 12 hours of 
specialized vocational education and 
general-education courses per w '« 

• They receive a ''living allow . , • 

• Youth pass a statc-rccognizcu exami- 
nation in qualification as a skilled worker 
or white-collar worlu r in the craft, trade or 
profession. 



.\ rcpresenttitive of the I'hUrttl Institute/or 
Vocational '/Vrmim^ indicated that the Insti- 
tute would like to do away with some of the 
limitations of the dual system awl move to 
more hnti-tenn. continued education and vain- 
Uu*. The institute would like to encourage 
more youth in the dual system to continue 
studies tt Heard a hii>h school degree ami 
ultimately seek entrance into the university 
system. Also, peo}>le with appro})riate work 
experience should he alltHccd easier access to 
enter the university. 



* The contract tot vocational training is between the 
training firm and the youth (or their legal represen- 
tative). The training contract can he terminated during 
the probationary period regardless of period of notice, 
and thereafter only on important grounds or if the 
trainee i»ivcs up his ur her training or wishes to train 
foi another trade. 

Technically, this is Hot a "wage" because the ap 
prentice is governed by an apprenticeship contract, 
not a working contract. 

15 , .. . 
» o ■ 



It is the responsibility of youth to 
find their apprenticeship placements. They 
are assisted in the ehoiee or a eareer while 
still in intermediate school thiotigh courses 
(e.g., "Introduction to Working Life") and 
visits to local job centers. These centers 
set up visits to vocational schools; provide 
information on professions, training paths 
and companies offering training programs 
in specific trade fields; and offer guidance 
in choosing a career. Information is also 
available through the Federal Institute of 
Labor and through career information cen- 
ters available in the larger cities. Informal 
sources of information exist through fami- 
lies, friends and teachers. Still the choice 
of training, as well as the actual locating of 
training places, can be problematic for 
youth because of variations in the availa- 
bility of in plant training places by locales 
and trades, the student's lack of confi- 
Icnce and unrealistic assessment of school 
preparation and expectations of the work- 
place, genuine competition for training 
slots at certain firms and in certain trades, 
and a lack of requisite skills (e.g., language 
proficiency) for acceptance in a company 
placement. 

( )nec application is made to a train- 
ing firm, trainees are selected according to 
the procedure of the firm, with varying 
emphasis on the type of school leaving 
certificate obtained, level of achievement, 
score on aptitude tests, personal impres- 
sion and personal contact (preference is 
given to children of employees at some 
firms), 



.\f)})iv)Ukvsln})s arc uaiihihlcfor^SO reco^- 
nixed trades. Half ore in industry or ctnn 
imTrr: .15 percent arc 1/1 croft troth's: the 
remainder ore in service professions, such us 
public and medical services <tnd agriculture. 



In the past, youth who had not 
readily obtained placements were forced 
to continue in some form of regular or 
vocational education, find a job or try 
for a training place the next year. The 
lk*n{fsv()rhcreina\gsjuhr (BVJ)-thc 
vocational preparation year (sec discus 
sion in the section on full-time vocational 
training) -functions as one option for hard- 
toplacc youth (c.g„ dropouts, those who 
have completed vocational training pro- 
grams and foreigners who have not been 
able to find training places). Only about 8 
percent of youth pursue this path. The 
BV.J is run outside the vocational training 
system by the Federal Institute of Labor, 
which also finances many other training 
courses for these young people. Despite 
these efforts, transition to the dual system 
remains a problem for many of these 
youth, 

In addition, training places arc avail- 
able in intcrpiant centers (only as long as 
there is no place available in a business 
or firm) in combination with part-time 
attendance at vocational schools. These 
programs conclude with the same examin- 
ations conducted by the chambers for 
regular apprenticeship programs. These 
efforts are supported by the Federal Minis- 
try of Kdtication and Science. 



Mir company decides the enmmce require- 
ments far an apprcnticishi}). \Umy of the hu> 
comp<inies rely on tests For the small e/nnpa 
nics, it's more a matter of the personal choice 
of the owner or mttnaeyr. Many ca:np<mies 
iov tacky if they can attract tipprentiees. 



The demand for training places var- 
ies according to the economics, demo- 
graphics and prosperity of the region. At 
present, there is an excess of training slots 
so that many youth can shop around for 
good placements. 



IN-PLANT TRAINING. 

The comprehensive vocational train- 
ing law of regulates out-of-scbool 
vocational training, including initial train- 
ing, advanced training and retraining. The 
law provides a framework for training 
criteria and standards for certification in 
various occupations. Within this frame- 
work, businesses can tailor different strat- 
egics and content for training to fit the 
needs of the company. 
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Specific areas of federal regulation 
include: 

• The articles of apprenticeship be- 
tween the young person and the training 
firm (i.e., tenns of contract, remuneration, 
certificate). 

• Rights and obligations of trainee 
and employer. 

• Questions regarding suitability of 
place of training* instructor and pattern of 

itional training, examination system 
it. supervision of training. 

• The organisation of training (e.g., 
commitments on the part of chambers, 
vocational training committees). 

• Research in the field of vocational 
training. 

The articles of apprenticeship and 
obligations of training firms are detailed as 
follows. Kaeh apprenticeship contract must 
contain: 

• The work for which training is being 
given. 

• The nature, terms, time and purpose 
of the vocational training, 

• Training arrangements outside the 
training establishment. 

• Length of daily training periods, 

• Length of the probationary period. 

• Level of remuneration or 'living 
allowance, n 

• Length of holidays. 

• Conditions under which the voca- 
tional training contract can be terminated. 

Obligations of the training firm are 

to: 

• Provide systematic basic and spe- 
cialized training in an oiganizcd manner 
consistent with training objectives. 1 

• Provide free of charge the necessary 
training facilities, materials and tools. 

• Provide release time for the trainee 
to attend vocational school. 

• Not use the trainee in any work that 
is not compatible with the object of the 
training (e.g„ unskilled or subsidiary work), 

• Provide appropriate remuneration 
(usually specified in collective wage 
agreements). 
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Business owners must oversee the 
training and ensure that the conditions of 
the contract are met. The apprenticeship 
contract, however, does not obligate the 
firm to offer employment at the conclu- 
sion of the training. In return for the 
firm's obligations, the apprentice must 
make efforts toward successful training, 
complying with the requirements of the 
instruction. In most skilled trades, appren- 
tices must complete a report book detail- 
ing instruction and work carried out in the 
training firm and subjects completed at 
the vocational school. The report repre- 
sents a check sheet for both trainees and 
training firms un the progress of the 
training. 

According to Nothdurft ( 1 WW), the 
business owner shoulders a significant bur- 
den in taking on an apprentice: 

First, the salary, though small, will be 
much higher than the young employee is 
worth ; it will be years before the appren- 
ticed work brings in any appreciable in- 
come. Second, theowner t or one of his 
master technicians, will generate less 
income than he or she might otherwise 
because of the time devoted to tr(dning. 
Third, the owner bears the additional 
cost of providing special training materi- 
als for the apprentices. Fourth, in addi 
Hon to paying his membership to both the 
chamber and /lis respective guild, he will 
be expected to pay the apprentice's tuition 
for guild ran special training courses. Fi- 
nally, having made this invcsttnent t the 
owner runs the risk of having his appren- 
tice lured away by a larger company when 
the apprentice becomes a journeyman. 



1 ( !oiupanies ran decide to train or not. Irthev choose 
tii become a training firm, the curriculum unci the 
hades tor which training is offered art subject to 
co determination by management and employee 
representatives. ( lompanies are free to deckle on the 
method (if training (e.g., in company instruction or 
special courses) ami the content and therefore eau 
alter training quickly to respond to technological 
change. 



We visited nn iti plant trninmg facility at Huls 
Troistlnrf M > m ('ah nine. Ihils Troisdorf (HT) 
.s- n ; >l<ts(ics and chctnicul cnttipnny tluit 
ftmthuvs intern n a - wrings (c.^., flnnrim*. wnll 
ctrvcrings, carpets, fib;* for laitiintitcd lilnss 
<md iHtlyctliylcnc finishes). It employs nunc 
tlutti 1JMU) patplc worldwide including plants 
hi llhtuns ami I'ennsylvatua. 

The plant iti the < 'olttgne urea has J50 
ajtprentiees. These npprcnticcshi}>s arc highly 
competitive. IIT gets fi ve camlitlatcs for evcty 
hire. About half the apprentices arc children of 
employees. Wages arc between TOOntnl 1 100 
DM per month and increa \frnm the first year 
through the third year of tt ining. A three 
tuotith probation period is observed. Mast 
nppivnticvs ha ve interttiediate and hiiih school 
certificates. Some ha ve general school lea ving 
c rtifieates ami will probably t*o ititt) produc- 
tint l titles 

The atmpnny prt rvutcx basic train it ig 
far itstnen needs and tor other cntnpanies 
(especially small cott luxuries (hot a it mot pro 
vide training), which pay for this service 
Appretiticcshif)s are offered iti clccthcnl areas, 
metal working, welding chemical lahnratoty 
assistant and chemical teclmiciati. Training 
areas that suppnrt other company functions 
tire toolmnkitig. toot I service, electronics, 
mechanical fitters anil industrial mechanics. 
Training is also provided for regular employ- 
cis This includes management and technical 
courses, sales pmmntinn tint I foreign Ian 
Ullages. IIT dncs tint use the services of extra 
firm training centers 

I hiring the training period students at 
tetul vocational school otic day a week, take 
otic half day of practical instnictioti iti the lab 
and spent I the rcttuiinini* tune in workplace 
training. In this way. trainees receive theoreti- 
cal kwnvlctlgc, actfiiirc the practical skills at 
the workplaa awl then go buck to the class 
room for further basic kwKvletlge. 

Some apprentices go on to further 
schooling According to company officials. JO 
to JO pet cent nf program ctunplcters go to the 
university to study as chemical engineers or to 
a technical calh m (this is atypical compared 
to other a mpames): some become master 
technicians throimh block release dunng the 
days tor l :vo years or m evening courser, for a 
period o f three years Those who cntmnthc 
placet! m the/inn are }ntt on a waiting list 

Training ittstnictors (who tire eitlu r 
skillet I workers icith university degrees or 
master craftsmen ) prttvulc both practical ami 
theoretical instruction. 

When asked ivhy NT tines not use o)> 
prentices in their I \S. plants, representati ves 
ith hetitetl tear a 1 losing trainees to othct com 
ptinies after th trainim* petit hL gi ven the 
investment. 



The quality and uniformity of 
training content across many training 
establishments is ensured by the federal 
government under the Vocational Training 
Aet and Crafts Codes and through a process 
of state recognition of skilled occupations. 
There are 380 state-recognized skilled 
occupations— each with its own description 
of related skills and performance criteria. 
Youth under age 18 may be trained only 
in recognized trained occupations and only 
on the basis of the training regulation. 

The training regulation for each 
trained occupation contains: 

• The name of the trainee occupation. 

• The training period, which in theory 
must not be less than two nor greater than 
three and a half years (this period may 

be shortened if requirements arc met, or 
lengthened at the request of the trainee, 
especially if the final examination is not 
passed). 

• The job description (skills and profi- 
ciency required of the training). 

• The outline of the training program. 

• Examination requirements for inter- 
mediate and final examinations. 

Other requirements relate to the sta- 
tus of equipment in the training firm; ratio 
of apprenticeships to specialist staff em- 
ployed 1 and the suitability and profes- 
sional training of instructors. If conditions 
arc not met. firms and instructors may 
lose their authority to train. 

Centralized or intra-firm training es 
tablishmcnts haw been developed for firms 
that cannot meet these requirements and 
to ensure a broader and more uniform 
level of training, especially for apprentices 
in small companies. 
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PART-TIME VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, 

The vocational schools focus on the 
theoretical basis of the applied knowledge 
of the trade or profession that students 
acquire at the work site. In addition to 
attending the school one or two days a 
week. i s possible for students to have 
block ldease training. Students in block 
release training are at the school for varia* 
blc periods (e.g. six-week periods) at the 
agreement of their sending firms. 

School curricula arc developed by 
the Ministry of Cultural Affairs 'company 
blc to state superintendents), with env 
plovers advising the process. Teachers arc 
paid by the band. The municipality pays 
for the vocational site, equipment and 
plant. Teachers and principals arc civil 
servants and have tenure. 

In a vocational school in Bonn, we 
inquired about the structure of the school 
and curriculum, how it was financed, how 
the academic and vocational infor lation 
is intertwined, the composition of the stu- 
dent body, how students gef to and from 
the school and their apprenticeship 
placements. 

The school, open year round except 
for a six-week vacation period, enrolls 
more than .1,500 students (2,724 males 
and 844 females). Females are enrolled 
primarily in the food service areas. There 
arc only three girls in mechanical engi* 
neering. Ten percent of students arc of 
foreign descent. Two thirds of the students 
have intermediate sehooMeaving certifi- 
cates; 14 percent already have the high 
school certificate (Ahimr). Twenty-nine 
percent of the females have the higher 
certificate, compared to 5 percent of the 
males. All, however, will receive the same 
certificate at the end of the two to three 
years at the vocational sehool-a Final 
Certificate for Vocational Training. This 
diploma gives students another qualifier 



tion, in addition to the general school- 
leaving certificate, and entitles them to 
entry into a technical college. This certifi- 
cate serves to upgrade the status of the 
trainees in the dual system. 

At the school, focus is on hands-on 
experience, not didactic teaching. Xumcr 
ous laboratories are available for practical 
training. Classroom and laboratories are 
usually within one general area. Each 
laboratory /classroom generally has two 
instructors-one for practical and one for 
theoretical instruction. The theoretical 
teacher, who is university trained, works 
for longer periods with the students than 
docs the practical teacher. The class turns 
to the skills teacher and laboratory equip, 
mcnt to resolve the theoretical problems 
initiated in the classroom. This structure 
often makes for a costly operation, and 
hinds arc continuously being sought from 
the Lander to update equipment and labs. 

The school h;:s no athletic program, 
nor arc special arrangements for transpor 
ration provided. Students depend on pri- 
vate transportation or regular municipal 
public transportation to get to school and 
to their apprenticeship placements. 



An clivtrtmics class :n eisitcfl was composed 
totally nfhnyst,»vs I 7 J.I The U sson invoked 
romputer assist^! simulation and problem 
solemn. The fr f J*7iW leas an electrical 
i nnmecrhy mnmn^lk- had completed a 
journeyman ccwfctitc and received utldi 
tional tnamni: heforc tmnmi> to teachmti. //<' 
did wu possess a imieersity decree. W'cicere 
told hy the }>rinci}>al (hot next year this class 
lull ha -ee tico teachers. The other teacher icill 
he unkersity framed and will focus on the 
theoretical aspects of electronics. 
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KXTRA-FIRM VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING CENTERS. 

( icncrally. students attending an 
extra or inter firm voeational training cen- 
ter have a contract with a firm and come 
to the center for several weeks each year, 
in addition to attendance at a voeational 
school. The purpose of the extra firm train 
ing is to balance certain deficits or ranges 
of experiences that trainees are exposed to 
in their respective training firms. Kor ex- 
ample, a joiner training in a small firm 
assembling plastic windows would need a 
broader experience in the field. Similarly, 
a mechanic with Mercedes or Volkswagen 
would need to know about other equip 
ment. motors and machines. Chambers 
must ensure that there are extra company 
training opportunities available for all train- 
ees, even those in occupations with few 
apprentices, such as jewelers. Crafts rot 
taught in centers arc addressed by special 
efforts of their respective guilds. The ecu 
ters also provide retraining of adults, pro 
vide initial training for foreign workers 
under special contract (e.g.. political refu- 
gees who will eventually return home), 
and function as training places for disad- 
vantaged individuals who have not found 
in firm placements (sec the section on the 
Vocational Preparation Year). 

The Extra company Training Center 
of the Chamber of Crafts that we visited in 
Cologne receives funds from state (tor 
equipment that must constantly be updated 
to stay within the standards of employ 
ers). the federal government (for initial 
construction) and from the chamber (for 
faculty salaries). Additional funds come 
from fees charged participants for certain 
courses (e.g., adult retraining). These fees 
may be paid by the individuals seeking to 
upgrade skills, be provided by firms for 
their employees or come from unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

The Federal Institute for Voeational 
Training (H1HB) stipulates how many 
weeks youth should attend such training- 
usually four weeks a year. Various time 



frames, however, are worked out between 
the social partners and will diher accord- 
ing to the needs and structure of the trade 
or profession. For example, training for 
the construction trades involves 20 weeks 
I'jr the first year. 16 in the second year, 
and 4 in the third year. Students on block 
study attend school from S a.m. to 4 
p.m. -a time period that is longer than the 
regular school day and comparable to the 
work day. 

In the first training year, students 
circulate through a series of six different 
crafts to get exposure to a range of fields, 
because they ;'ome from different firms 
with different experiences, they are rou- 
tinely given a wide range of experiences 
and assignments. At the conclusion of the 
third year of training, trainees receive a 
certificate of participation. 

Counseling is also provided through 
advisors at the centers. The advisors are 
trained master craftsmen who counsel 
trainees and administrators on behalf of 
their industry. Their positions arc sup- 
ported by the federal government and the 
chambers. 

EXAMINATIONS* 

Trainees receive at least one interim 
examination. It is given for assessment 
purposes only-to provide information on 
the youths process and identify gaps and 
needs if^lhc instruction. It is not used as a 
barrier to further study or to imply the 
need for repeating parts of the training. 

The final examination (includes prae 
tical. theoretical, written and oral sections) 
determines whether the trainee has ac- 
quired the theoretical and practical knowl 
edge set down in the training regulations 
and whether the basic education received 
in the voeational school supports the 
knowledge needed for the trade. 

The length of time and the content 
of the examinations differ by trade. 
Students in technical programs such as 
electrical mechanics would be tested in 
mathematics, technical drawing, technol 
• ogy and social science. They might also be 
tested in project planning and the ability 
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to recognize, analyze and solve planning 
problems in a hands-on manner. For stu- 
dents in food preparation areas, the 
theoretical part of the test might include 
biochemical processes, mathematics and 
calculations of quantity. The practical as- 
pects would involve making or creating a 
product. The trainee has up to three op- 
portunities to pass the test that qualifies 
him or her as a journeyman (in the crafts), 
a skilled blue-collar worker, or a skilled 
white-collar worker. ( )vcr percent of 
trainees pass the final examination in the 
Industry and Commerce sector, more than 
85 percent in the Handicrafts sector. 

Both interim and final examinations 
are organized and conducted by examina- 
tion committees set up by the chambers. 
The committees are composed of people 
delegated by the employers, employees 
and at least one educator (vocational 
school teacher). There is regular exchange 
between teachers, training companies and 
members of the test commission. 

Full-Time Vocational Training 

The Ihrufsfuchscludeih or full time 
vocational schools, provide for yet another 
option for vocational training. They either 
function in a supplementary role to the 
dual system or offer training courses and 
final certificates not occurring within the 
dual system. (They were established pri- 
marily to provide training in business, 
nursing and administrative occupations, 
as well as in certain technic;.! occupa- 
ttonsj They also provide for higher techni- 
cal training (e.g., the Kaehsehulen), often 
building on training received within the 
dual system, 

To address the need of employers for 
better prepared apprentices, two new forms 
of full-time vocational training have been 
introduced in recent years: ( 1) the Voca- 
tional Foundation Training Year (H(i.l) 
and (2) the Vocational Preparation Year 
(MM). 
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THE VOCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
TRAINING YEAR, 

HKRUKS(ilU NI)HILI)l!N(iSJAII (iM.j). 

The Vocational Foundation Training 
Year (lUi.H, or year of basic training, 
represents an alternative to the first year 
of conventional trade training and a con- 
tinued form of schooling. It . v as originally 
introduced to provide youth who were 
undecided about career choices with a 
broad introduction to the occupational 
skills related to several professions in prep 
aration for transition into the dual system. 
Industry, howevc • tends to oppose this 
type of schooling; and the year of basic 
training has been instituted in only a few 
states. 

The Itt U exists in both school and 
cooperative versions. In the school vcr ' 
sion, both theoretical and practical train- 
ing take place in the vocational school in 
the first year. The second year is the 
transition to the dual system; hewever, 
students may not have the full Jmc in the 
H( i.l credited to their dual system training. 
"Many firms arc of the opinion that voca- 
tional schools, particularly as far as practi- 
cal training is concerned, are not in a 
position to offer what firms offer and, as a 
consequence, reject the H(jJ n (Krckelcr, 
1986). 

In contrast, the (Cooperative Voca- 
tional Foundation Training Year provides 
for both school (two days per week) and 
implant training (three days per week). 




THE VOCATIONAL PREPARATION YEAR, 
IWIUTSVOUHKKKITl'NGSJAIIU (llVj). 

The Vocational Preparation Year 
(H\M) is designed to supplement training 
courses run by the labor administration in 
special workshops that provide simulated 
training opportunities. The goal of the HVJ 
is preparatory— to shore up deficits in the 
experiences of young people and improve 
their opportunities for subsequent suc- 
cessful vocational training. The HVJ is not 
a part of the vocational training system, 
although it usually takes place in a voca- 
tional school. The first six months are 
devoted to overviews of various vocational 
areas, and the second six months devoted 
to concentration on a particular field 
through eoursework or in a work setting. 
Instruction is also offered in basic reading, 
writing and math. 

During periods of recession, when 
apprenticeship placements have not been 
readily available, some young people have 
elected to follow up their UVJ with a full 
course of school training (eg,, in a Voca 
tional Foundation Training Year (li(i.I) or 
in full-time vocational schools). 

EFFORTS TO ADDRESS THE NEEDS 
OF DISADVANTAGED YOl Til, 
FEMALES AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
WITH DISABILITIES. 

(icrman policy is to offer multiple 
ways and opportunities for youth to reach 
a common standard. Special strategics for 
disadvantaged youth, who face the great- 
est difficulty in obtaining training place 
mcnt and entry into the skilled professions, 
do not employ shortcuts of time or pro- 
gram. Rather, focus is on a comprehensive 
course of education leading to formal edu- 
cation and training certifications neces- 
sary for professional attainment. Though 
these special efforts usually lengthen the 
process, the programs serve to improve 
opportunities for these youth and make 
them more attractive to potential training 
firms, ( )ther strategies include provision of 
intensive languages services, basic educa- 
tion, career counseling and social integra- 
tion measures. 



The same principle applies to youth 
with disabilities who receive, where possi- 
ble, regular training in a recognized skilled 
trade. However, according to a repre- 
sentative from the Federal Institute for 
Vocational Training. "Youth with impaired 
learning capabilities are scldomly trained 
in-eompany because of the high perform- 
ance needs of the workplace. There is little 
incentive for taking on hard-to-train 
individuals/' 

Children of "^iicst workers" (foreign 
employees) are often undcrrcprc sen ted in 
vocational schools and in apprenticeships. 
In 1 ( )85, foreign employees represented 3 
percent of trade trainees and were concen- 
trated in a small number of careers. Chief 
among these were hairdresser and auto- 
mobile mechanic. This disparity is often 
attributed to the wishes of parents, who 
prefer that youth go to work as unskilled 
laborers rather than undertake appren- 
ticeship training. Recent trends in the job 
market and the need tor trainees in sev- 
eral occupational fields, however, have 
created a more favorable situation for 
improved placement of foreign youth 
within the training system. 

( )ecupations are relatively sex stere- 
otyped with about 50 percent of males 
and 72 pjreent of females concentrating 
in 1 5 occupations traditionally associated 
with their gender. As a result, special 
efforts have been made to increase the 
number of females in vocational training 
and in a wider range of occupations and to 
Improve their placement rates within a 
wider variety of training firms. These ef- 
forts include improved information on 
trades and training for young females and 
their families, pilot training of girls in 
areas such as metal work and electro 
technology, special promotions on the part 
of firms to attract greater numbers of 
females and incentives to firms to place 
more females in training slots. 
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The Intcrnutumal Association ft n Socitd Work 
( 'alter fur Voctttitmal Ihdning that we visited 
in ( Cologne prti-vulvtl a view of alternati ve 
trt lining far thstufcttntttiivtlytnith. (Similar 
pntgrums arc run hy religious oj ganiwitionx 
(aid chambers.) The ( '.enter is hauled hy the 
Tctlcrul Ktnjdoyment Agency (with sjiecial 
money targeted to the disudvanhigcd) taul the 
local government. 

According to the director of the center, 
many activities of the Internatiantd Asso 
ciation of Social Whrk are in the areas of 
retraining of tuiemfdoyed adults and training 
of disadvantaged youth. Tyjncally this involves 
tn lining and social saw h >rt for children of 
l icst workers with liniitcd Herman />n;rt 
ctcnc\\ "shnv learners*' or "social cases" who 
ha ve not ennqdeted the sccondaiy school cer- 
tificate. < Hher participants are youth who 
have not heen successful in other programs 
and cannot find employment. A precondition 
for entrance is at least six months' attendance 
in a pn*v act it i until }n ngrum or courses. Youth 
hcHveen the ages of hi and 25 attend the 
center. The average age is benveai I { > and Ji) 
years. 

The center provides training in h) pro 
fessions body fitter, car mechanic, itchier, 
hair dresser, seamstress, plumber, turner, me 
chanic fitter* ft nner and pt timer. It functions as 
an in firm ex}>crienccfor which youth are 
paid as though in regular tqiprcnticcships. 
Although much of the training is based on 
lunulstm pnnluction or services, student prod 
nets or services cannot he salt I orcommer 
daily marketed to compete with businesses. 
Traifiing classes, however, provide pmtlucts 
and services to nonprofit enterprises and cany 
out public service work. 

Teachers conduct theoretical and Ian 
guagc instruction otic and one half days per 
week; practical experience is prtrvidctl im site 
Hco and one half tlays per week: and students 
spend one day a week in a vocational school. 
There are on a verage 11 students to a class. 
About half require services from a social 
worker, and ludf require tutorial services. 
Teachers often teststmlents and grtnqt them 
ac( % ording to their needs and abilities. Teachers 
are crcdcntialed and are jiaitlthe same rate 
as teachers m other training facilities. 



Students attend the center for one year 
(aid then are filaccd with a firm for six weeks. 
lf)H)ssihk\ they will remain in an af)f>rcntice 
shijiwith the firm: however, most do not stay. 
(/.so, they continue traitiing at the center for 
what would be the full length of an tqqnvnticc- 
shij) contract. At the end of this f>erio(L train 
ccs must }>ass the same exams as trainees in 
regular (i})prenticcshif)s. It was the feeling of 
the staff that many pass these exams because 
they i>ct the courses and support they need to 
succee< I. 

hi addition to skills training, the center 
finrvides for snudl grouj) interaction u ith a 
social worker who heljis them resolve many 
jWoblcms. Through work, they are given op 
\ untunitics for success and for developing 
their self worth. The role of the social worker 
is to eliminate obstacles to a successful work 
ex})eriencc (e g . family jirohlcms) and to teach 
them the ncccsstuy actions (e.g.. promptness 
and social graces) necessary for the culture of 
work. The social workers als > make referrals 
to j)sychothcrapists when necesstny. 
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BEST COPY mUEU 



()VKRV1K\V()FF1N1)1N(JS IN DENMARK 



CiENERAL BACKGROl M) 

The land mass of Denmark (ex- 
cluding Greenland and the Faroe 
Islands) is slightly smaller than 
New Hampshire and Veimont 
combined. The population is homogenous 
( lothie ( iermanic with a small ( ierman- 
speaking minority in the south, a mixed 
Induit-Danish population in ( Irccnland, and 
a Nordic population with its own language 
in the Faroe Islands, 

The country is divided into 14 coun- 
ties and 272 municipalities. Two thirds of 
the ( INP stem from services provided by 
the private and public sectors; and the 
balance is from manufacturing trades such 
as agriculture, industry and crafts. The tax 
burden is among the highest in the world, 
at approximately SI percent. Social wel- 
fare represents a large proportion of the 
public sector spending— 43 percent, fol- 
lowed by education and research, 1 5 per- 
cent; infrastructure, 1 1 percent; health 
services, 1 1 percent; defense, 4 percent; 
culture, 3 percent; and police and judici- 
ary, 2 percent. 

The labor force is about 2,S million 
people, or SO percent of the adult popula- 
tion ages U) to ()(). The present unemploy- 
ment rate is about 10 percent. Foreign 
workers account for an insignificant pro 
portion of the labor force because of strict 
immigration laws and reduced labor 
demands. 

1 )enmark is among the most pros 
pcrous countries In the world. Wages are 
high by Kuropean standards. There is an 
even distribution of income, and a na- 
tional pension is paid to all citizens on 
their 67th birthday. ( )thcr worker benefits 
include paid vacations and holidays, guar- 
anteed daily allowances for illness or 
pregnancy, accident and illness insurance 
coverage, unemployment and medical care. 
There has been a great influx of v mien 
into the work force in recent years; there 
are S 4 w< >men ft >r every 1 00 men empk >yed. 
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The labor force is generally well 
trained and highly skilled, l T nemployment 
is highest among unskilled workers, but 
there are increasing shortages of skilled 
workers, Kmployment problems arc com- 
pounded by the immobility of Danish work- 
ers, generous unemployment benefits and 
hu ge numbers of working couples. Over 
70 percent of workers— virtually all blue- 
c )llar workers and government em- 
ployees—belong to labor unions. 

STRIT/1TRE AND (iOVERNANCE 

of the Indication System 

Education is free at the primary, 
secondary and tertiary levels. Children of 
foreigners who reside in Denmark for more 
then six months arc subject to the same 
regulations for compulsory education as 
arc Danish children. In addition to regular 
education, they are offered three to five 
lessons a week outside of normal school 
hours in their native culture and language. 

Responsibility for education is shared 
among the state, counties, municipalities 
and private individuals and institutions. 
Primary and lower secondary schools 
(Kolkcskolcr) arc run by local authorities. 
Most upper secondary schools (( lymnasia) 
and I IK courses (that prepare individuals 
to pass the Higher Preparatory Examina- 
tion for entry to higher education) are the 
responsibility of the counties. The remain- 
der is state controlled or privately run. The 
state subsidizes all county, municipal and 
private schools and covers the operating 
e< >sts of state-recognized engineering col- 
leges and colleges of education, 

( )ver the years, government has in- 
creased its authority and funding of voca- 
tional training, and labor and management 
organizations have grown in strength and 
mutual importance in influence in this 
arena. Asa result, the three sectors work 
closely together in matters of education 
and training. 

The Directorate for Vocational Edu- 
cation and Training in the Ministry of 
Education is responsible for the general 
planning and oversight of vocational edu- 
cation. It issues regulations for objectives 



and content of courses. The Council tor 
Vocational Kdiuation advises the Minister 
and provides recommendations concern 
ing new courses, rules governing student 
trainees and course appropriations. Trade 
and vocational education committees make 
proposals for new courses and modifiea 
tioiisin existing courses, Committees are 
composed or representatives of manage 
mcnt and labor organizations and teach- 
ens' organizations. 

The local authorities have the power 
to issue curriculum regulations for the 
schools in their districts. The administra- 
tion of various schools and courses of 
study is done in cooperation with advisors 
and governing bodies representative of 
industrial and professional organizations. 

Primary and Lower Secondary 
Education (Folkeskole) 

Following optional preschool educa- 
tion for 5 and 6 -year-olds, children begin 
y years of compulsory, comprehensive 
primary and lower secondary education 
(7- to Hvycar olds) in Danish schools. A 
noneompulsory 10th year has also been 
added in recent years. (Compulsory educa- 
tion is over when a student has received l ) 
years of instruction, or at the latest by July 
31 of the year of the youth's 17th birth- 
day. All who leave after the 7th year are 
entitled to a Leaving (Certificate. It is possi- 
ble to complete compulsory education by 
full-time enrollment in a youth or continu- 
ing school. 

The general curriculum for the first 
seven years of schooling includes Danish 
language and literature, foreign languages, 
( Christian studies, athletics, science and 
art. In the eigth and ninth grades, students 
get practical work experience for one week 
in a firm. These placements are organized 
locally by the community, often with par 
ent input and support in identifying sites 



to visit and professionals to shadow, (Coun- 
selors also introduce students individually 
and collectively to various possibilities in 
the occupations. By fall of the ninth 
year, technical and commercial schools 
and gymnasia send counselors to lower 
secondary schools to conduct meetings 
with students and parents. The Ministry 
also sponsors programs to introduce youth 
to technical programs for two weeks dur- 
ing the ninth year. 

Students can make their choice of 
an upper secondary school and area of 
training by the end of the yth year (age 
1 6) or can postpone the decision for an- 
other year and continue in the 10th year 
of studies. Man/ Danes feel that this is not 
too young to make such a choice. Also, 
the choice is not forever. Opportunities 
exist through evening and day courses to 
take other technical courses or courses 
that qualify people for university entrance 
or other occupational areas. 

In recent years, Danish education 
has virtually abandoned selective tracking 
of students according to ability and apti- 
tude. (About 2 percent of students in 
compulsory education arc in special edu- 
cation classes, and other 13 percent re- 
ceive additional assistance to supplement 
regular classroom instruction.) Annual ex- 
aminations have been eliminated, and pu- 
pils are encouraged to progress at their 
own pace. All pupils arc automatically 
promoted from grade to grade. (Current 
law forbids the giving of numerical grades 
in the first to seventh year classes, but 
schools must inform pupils and parencs of 
students' progress. 

Although schools must set out an 
educational plan to be approved by the 
municipal council, these guidelines are 
not binding; and teachers are free to choose 
methods most suitable for their classes, 
"The trend is away from authoritative, 
class-oriented teaching and toward more 
group and project work" (Kurian, 1988, p. 
313), Tnder the uniquely Danish "class 
teacher system/ 4 the teacher has the re- 
sponsibility for the academic and social 
growth of students and serves as a liaison 
between home and school. 
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The Folkcskolc leaving examination 
vvas restructured in 1975 to feature the 
following principles: 

• Leaving examinations may he taken 
in a single subject of the pupil's choice- 
there is no overall examination. 

• There is only one examination level 
for all examination subjects, 

• There is no passing mark. 

There is variability in the timing of exami- 
nations based on the subject tested (e.g., 
at the end of the L )th vs. 10th year) and the 
number of times the exam can be taken. 
Nevertheless, all students on leaving school 
receive a certificate showing the subjects 
taken, the level, most recent grades and 
the examination results. 

Upper Secondary Edication 

l r pon completion of the Folkcskolc, 
about 90 percent of students continue 
their education into some form of upper 
secondary education. About 30 percent 
enter a ( iymnasium or take an HF course. 
The majority (60 percent) enter vocation- 
ally oriented courses in technical or 
commercial schools. The latter offer con- 
tinuation branches into junior technical or 
commercial colleges where students train 
for midlcvel management position** or gain 
qualifications for further training or educa- 
tion at the senior technical college level. 

At the tunc of our visit to Denmark, the educa- 
tion system zras in a state ofrefonn. Measures 
had heeti instituted as of 'January /. /W/. 
whieh reconfigured jntrts of the education 
system, it v;as unclear xchat the effects would 
he. Vocational training has experienced many 
changes in efforts to (I) redirect an increasing 
s\cell of students going into umwrsity educa- 
tion to the skilled professions that wen; 
experiencing shortages mid (J) upgrade the 
personnel resources ofindustiy. 

GYMNASIA AND COURSES LEADING 
TO THE HIGHER PREPARATORY 
EXAMINATION (hf). 

Students must pass written exami- 
nations in Danish and mathematics and 
oral examinations in English, German, 
physics and chemistry for entry into the 
(lymnasia, The (iymnasium is prepara- 
tory to university attendance, though it 



provides a self-contained education. In 
completing a (iymnasium course of study, 
students must sit for the Studentercksa- 
men, a ■ .atc controllcd oral and written 
examination. When they pass this exami- 
nation, students are awarded leaving cer- 
tificates indicating examination grades and 
grades for the year's work. 

The HF can be taken by anyone 
over the age of 18. A pass on the HF 
entitles the person to attend most types of 
higher education. Two-year, full-time 
courses are offered at ( iymnasia and teach- 
ers colleges and three-year evening courses 
are available to prepare people for this 
exam. 

Large increases in the number of 
students seeking admittance to Gymnasia 
led to the development of a range of 
models of further and higher education 
courses. These models allow for flexible 
combinations of courses and opportune 
tics for various levels of qualification, as 
well as multiple options for access to higher 
education (including the technical tracks). 
( )ne of the most significant developments 
has been toward increasing the opportuni- 
ties for recurrent education for adults. 

Vocational Education and 
Training 

The vocational training system 
includes apprenticeship training, basic 
vocational education (EF(J) and courses 
leading to a basic technical or commercial 
examination. These arc usually three- to 
four-year programs of study that provide 
students with the qualifications for a trade 
or further studies. 

This system derives from a long 
tradition of training of apprentices by craft 
guilds dating back to the Middle Ages. The 
system has been augmented and altered 
ovei the years through the development of 
evening courses offered at commercial 
and technical schools run by trade and 
crafts associations in the INOOs, and legis- 
lation of the mid- 1 900s stipulating that the 
instruction of apprentices at commercial 
and technical schools must take place 
during the day. As a result, the schools 



haw taken over much of the theoretical 
ami practical training for employment. 

This evolution has resulted in differ- 
ent models of training that culminate with 
the same qualifications for a specific tr«;dc\ 
yet that have somewhat different objec- 
tives. Kach. however, provides for sub- 
sequent options for higher technical or 
commercial training and credentialing. 
These models include the traditional, more 
work focused apprenticeship approach and 
ihe newer, more classroom oriented EF(1 
programs of work and study conducted at 
commercial and technical schools. Both 
combine alternate periods of work based 
and school based study. The difference, 
however, is one of emphasis, not of com- 
ponents or occupational areas. 

The third kind of vocational training 
is through technical and commercial di* 
ploma courses. Students must have com* 
pleted basic vocational skills training in a 
training field to be eligible for these one- or 
two year courses of study that combine 
on the job training and elasswork. (bourses 
prepare students with vocational qualifica- 
tions for specialized skills within a trade 
(e.g. technical draftsmen, engineer assis- 
tants and laboratory workers) or for ad- 
vanced technical training. 

Students with an KFtI education, 
completed apprenticeship training or a 
technical or commercial diploma course 
(from a junior technical or commercial 
college) or students who have completed 
an upper secondary school ( 12-year gen 
cral education) may enroll in a senior 
technical or commercial college, Such 
courses of study prepare individuals for 
administrative and middle to upper man- 
agement level positions. 

All employers arc required to pay a 
payroll fee based on the number of em- 
ployee working hours. This rocs into an 
employers' fund (jointly administered by 
labor and employers) for partial reim 
1 irseinent to companies for youth train 
lug wages and for the time when youth are 
in school based training. This policy is 
designed to increase employer partieipa 
tiow in youth training-all companies pay 
into the fund, but only those who have 
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apprentices benefit. Student salaries arc 
small initially (about 25 percent of adult 
starting wages) but can rise to ftS percent 
of adult starting wages in the final appren- 
ticeship year. 

Small companies tend to train more 
apprentices than they can use, because 
the companies can benefit from the lower 
wages given apprentices ;md the benefits 
from the employer fund provided for ap- 
prenticeship training. The larger compa- 
nies do not participate as greatly in 
apprenticeship training as the smaller firms 
but tend to hire graduates of smaller firms. 
A representative of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion indicated that there are definite ad- 
vantages to having apprentices train in 
small companies. These firms tend to be 
more flexible, and apprentices get respon- 
sibility for more aspects of production. 

The following are aspects of the Dan- 
ish vocational education system: 

Apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship provides a more di- 
rected approach to development of occu- 
pational skill:; in a chosen trade for youth 
with a definite vocational goal. Here an 
apprentice begins training directly with a 
firm in a contractual arrangement. 5 In this 
model, the apprentice receives less exten- 
sive instruction in general subjects and 
school instruction is concentrated on spe- 
cific practical and theoretic^! problems of 
the trade or occupation. Small firms often 
prefer this model compared to industry 
which prefers the KFU model. 



r> < ionlraels between firms and trainees must include 
the parties to the agreement, the duration of the 
agreement period, working conditions m>d level of 
pay. The eontraei can be canceled within three 
months, after which time it is difficult to cancel As of 
January 1, PW2. all trainee eon tracts must he filed 
wilh I be Kmployment < >fflce, which also provides 
trainees wilh counseling and information, Previously, 
the schools were responsible for helping students find 
a place. 

? J? 



Ill * visited the Trade Hoard far Vacant mil 
lulucutum in the Metal hu tunny to meet with 
senior officers (ran \ the Danish bulusn\es l\m 
ploycrsl'ederation and the redcratian a/the 
Metal Workers. 

The Mend Workers union was fanned 
in ISSS. ,\t present, it has I4UJHH) members 
(Did represents c >5 percent of the workers in 
the industry. The iudustiy sjums 70 accufur 
turns as tliversc as mechanic, production 
worker and media technician. 

The representatives discussed the basic 
components of the dual system and the keys ta 
its continued success, us viewed frttm the 
perspective of labor: 

I. Work ex) whence in the industry which 
is vtmcomitunt with training iti a school. 

J. The joint responsibility of the social 
partners to set the standards nationwide and 
for each trade 

.1 The emjdoyer's legal responsibility 
through contractual utrungement to the trainee. 

i. Horizontal and vertical mobility options 
that the education and training system must 
provide the individiud to move from one pro 
fession to another (e.g.. tram mechanic to 
engineer to lecturer i/i ( neck). This position 
has been negotiated with labor and represents 
the consensus of the members. 

The policy of the Ministry of Education 
has been to d<Hcnsiw the nwnlwr of profes- 
sions, hi the metal trades, tbnensising has 
meant going from 05 to 22 professions and 
possibly fewer in t!<c future. With feivcr spc 
cudties, workers must learn to be good trades 
people it\ a greater number of areas within the 
industry. ( iaad on the job training is essential; 
it is only iti the reality of on the job training 
that you get to be ni>no</ trades] icr son. The 
prior -ty is now on haw to learu and a move 
toward a broader educational base 



There has been a tradition ifcoopcra 
turn among the social partners The unions 
have continued to h*w goad relations with 
education even when there has been lobar 
unrest and strikes. The unions led the change 
away from evening classes to day technical 
schools. Labor also has pushed for more than 
education for the job, but education for life. As 
a result, the union supported the basic educa- 
tion year as a period of youth experimentation 
and development. 

The basis of cooperation with edueatioti 
and employers deri ves from national twed. 
not politics. If employers and unions create 
neiv curricula, it isformw occupations, nee 
csstnyfor eeofiomic competitiveness. Techni 
cat education tnul training arc viewed as part 
tif the country's economic, not soeud policy. It 
is assumed that social policy concerns will be 
addressed in another tlonunn. As it works* the 
welfare state is the carpet, or foundation, that 
(dlows the industrial suae to pursue itsgtuds 
unfettered 

The Satiotud Education Committee, or 
Trade Hoards, ttrc composed of union and 
employer representatives. ICach board sets 
standards for a number of trades, Their work 
is financed by the unions ami employer asso- 
ciations. This ; trocess builds consensus, which 
is the basis of the cooperation. In sum, the 
go<ds of education (aid industry ttmst be the 
same if students are to pass industry 1 tests and 
standards and receive official recognition Ui a 
chosen trade or accu) union. 
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KF(J Education 

Students in the EF(J are exposed to 
a wider range of vocational options and 
general studies than are students in ap- 
prenticeships. The KF(J was introduced in 
l c )73 in response to the need for students 
to have better basic skills and broader 
occupational competencies and to prepare 
tor higher education in the technical and 
commercial areas. Still, this innovation 
retains the w< >rk based aspects of the older 
apprenticeship system. 

The KF(i begins with one year of 
basic instruction in school. Courses in- 
clude general subjects, such as Danish, 
foreign languages, mathematics, social stud« 
ies, business and computer science and 
courses related to a vocational field (c.g„ 
iron and metal industries, construction, 
food industries, graphic industries, com- 
merce and clerical trades). During this 
period, each student must choose a spe- 
cific line of study and enter into a contrac- 
tual agreement with a qualified training 
firm. The next two years consist of 
alternating school (usually three 10-week 
periods) and on the job training. School 
courses continue with general and specific 
occupational instruction, hut the latter 
become more specialized in theory and 
practice. At the end of the sequence, stu- 
dents have experienced all related disci 
plines of a trade or profession, including 
theoretical and on-the-job aspects, while 
continuing to take basic education courses. 
Students receive a wage during the second 
and third year of training. 

The youth s responsibility is to work, 
learn and earn within the arrangement of 
the contract. Schools routinely supply in- 
formation to the firm on Hie student's 
progress and areas where the student needs 
work in both practical and theoretical 
areas. A student can transfer to another 
school if the student and the employer feci 
the school experiences are not rigorous 
enough. Employers can also work through 
their representatives on local school com 
mittees and school boards to change the 
quality of the education in the school. 
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Restructuring Efforts 

The limitations of the traditional ap- 
prenticeship and KF(J approaches have to 
do with the local availability of training 
resources for some trades and access to 
training firms. This poses little problem for 
youth in the commercial school stream, 
who ean attend any of over 100 of these 
schools available in all parts of the eoun* 
try. For trades involving more expensive 
and specialized equipment, there often arc 
problems of access to and availability of 
schools and training facilities. As a result, 
suidents may have apprenticeships in their 
home town, but be forced to attend a 
school elsewhere in the country and board 
at that school. 

Among reforms instituted to improve 
the quality and integration of school- and 
workbased training is to merge the best of 
the old with the new system and to keep 
many options open for trainees. Reforms 
have included reducing the number of 
training trades to a manageable number of 
eight vocational streams encompassing 
300 different trades; giving greater rcspom 
sibility and accountability to the commer- 
cial and technical schools in the way they 
manage budgets and prioritize programs; 
providing inct. "ives for local school inv 
provement through a basic funding allot- 
ment to schools based on each full-time 
student (students may attend anywhere in 
the country with these funds); and tying 
the allotment to the costs associated with 
the occupational stream to ensure that 
more costly courses of study (e.g., photog* 
raphy and electronics) arc provided. 

When we spoke with practitioners 
about Jiese changes and the move toward 
decentralization, one practitioner in* licatcd 
that in the past the strength of the system 
had been its uniformity: 

Students could go from one commercial 
college to another with very few problems. 
This wax possible because much of the 
curriculum had been centralised. With 
decentralization there will be greater 
variety across schools and h } ce greater 
problemsfor students moving mong 
these schools. 



The Danes are also experimenting 
with a new model— an initial half-year of 
sehool training before beginning a two to 
four year alternating sequence of on-the- 
job and school-based training, The half- 
year includes an introduction to a range of 
vocations and general subjects focusing 
on the basic or content skills required for 
the trade. The content of these courses is 
determined by the local school advisory 
board, based on student needs and 
aspirations. 

Under the old apprenticeship struc- 
ture, in times of rec ession it was difficult 
for youth to establish contracts with firms. 
Under the reformed structure, the year of 
basic vocational education offe-s time to 
redirect students to different streams; and 
financial incentives arc in place for firms 
to take on trainees. Further, if after one 
year of school-based training, the student 
has not established a contract in four 
months, the Ministry is responsible for 
establishing a training facility so that train- 
ees can complete their education. This is 
called "practical compensatory education" 
(PKU), and it was instituted in January 
1 Wl. The following criteria must be met 
on the part of the trainee to receive simu- 
lated training with wages: the student must 
actively pursue all possible training posi- 
tions, have the capacity to complete the 
training, be flexible with respect to the 
training trade and be geographically mo- 
bile. This is a costly recourse but is being 
undertaken as the option of last resort. 
Because employers are required to finance 
this scheme, it is hoped that they will do 
whatever is necessary' to avoid this form of 
guaranteed training and will create places 
for apprentices in their firms. 

Teacher Training 

Teacher training is the responsibility 
of the State Institute for the Educational 
Training of Vocational Teachers, which is 
affiliated with the Directorate for Voca- 
tional Education and Training. Under re- 
structuring, the aim is to develop a holistic 
view of practical and basic education. 
Educators will make efforts to better inte- 
grate the respective teaching groups and 
develop instructional materials supportive 
of this focus. 



The typical teacher in a technical 
sehool or college is recruited from the 
trades with five years' practical experience 
in industry. In the past, teachers tended to 
have more practical experience than theo- 
retical experience. In the past 20 years, 
however, the trend has been to recruit 
teachers who have been more broadly 
educated. This is because in the second- 
chance system characteristic of Denmark, 
more and more teachers have equal tech- 
nical and practical training. All teachers, 
however, must take six months of peda- 
gogical training provided by the Ministry, 

Teachers arc usually better paid than 
their counterparts in the trades, This is not 
true for all trades, however. 

Examinations 

Trade boards for each field nation- 
wide determine the product and perform- 
ance level for the final cx<:m. Most tests 
are performance based, although some 
trades may have written and general tests. 

The Ministry of Education deter 
mines the examination for the general 
education component at the end of techni- 
cal or commercial college. Tests arc ad- 
ministered and graded by the schools. 
Under the old EF(i system, it was felt that 
students should not be tested in the gen- 
eral subject areas so as not to penalize the 
more practically oriented students. In the 
new system, instituted January 1, 1W1, 
exams have been introduced in the tcchni* 
eal streams. 

Students arc tested on completion of 
the course of apprenticeship of EF( 1 study 
by the appropriate trade board and issued 
a certificate that provides for union 
membership, unemployment allowance or 
wages at regular worker scale. Training 
firms arc responsible for student success 
on the examination. Students who do not 
pass the examination can remain at the 
training firm at full employee wages and 
must be retrained until they pass the 
examination. This is considered the train- 
ees' guarantee in exchange for training 
and support at a substandard wage over 
the period of the contract. 

About ( )0 percent of graduates find 
work in their trade within three months of 
graduation. 
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Wcvisitcd llillerttd Technical i allege in //i/ 
liTfJil. Wit* school's ttrigins date hack 125 
vi'tu's, but the ftrcsent facility was built in 
IW). Average enrollment is about I J(H I stu- 
dents; hut given the rotating nature of students 
ami courses, the school serves about three 
times that many students on an annual basis. 
There are about 200 teachers ttn sta ff. 

Ilillerod Technical ( '.allege offers ftro 
grams in metal work, building and construe 
tioti.food service mid processing tnul upper 
sectmdaty technical ctlucation. ( Continuing eti 
ucutum tout retraining are offered for older 
workers who need skill upgrading. Although 
Ilillerod offers several tteeiiftatUmal streams, 
other technical colleges offer only tmc special- 
fcctl stream. 

About SO fterccnt of the students are 
from Id to IS years ohl: 10 fterccnt are /°: 
and a fnc areoldei . Students will go back and 
forth between the school and the training Jinn 
for three to three and one halt y vt trs in com 
plcting their vocational training. 

It is the student's ;v.s y nmsihility to obtain 
a contract with a training firm, b\a the school 
often helfts in this matter, lictween dOO tint! 
700 of the students already have contracts 
with firms when they enter the school. Many 
students secure contracts once the school ftro 
gram begins. Some students {about 200) will 
never get contracts. Most of these students will 
tlroft out tnul be ntlskilled workers. There is a 
special school where dro}>outs can continue 
their training" tor the far who complete the 
Ilillerod program but cannot get contracts. 
♦ in house training will hepnrviilal at the school. 
Accttnling to an instructor at the college, a 
study was ctmductcd of students who got eon- 
tracts utul those who did not. The study found 
lutsignijicttnttliffcrencesin student background 
and caf nihilities. 

The tyftical workweek during the basic 
vocational education is as follows. 

• Tivo and one ludft lays™ 20 hours in a 
workshoj). 

• ( hie ami one-half tlay devoted to basic 
studies (e.g.. languages, mathematics and so- 
cial studies). 

• ( >ne day for activities of the student's 

(e.g.. athletics, a sftccial course in 
general studies or higher level skill instruction). 
Stuff indicated the difficulty of creating course 
optiofis iti line with individual student inter 
ests. hut stated that efforts are made to accom 
motlate special interests through special small 
ctmrsesat Ilillerod or another institution 

Students attending the school come from 
as far away as 20 kilometers There is no 
attendants hnundaty: snulcnts may be from 
any ptirt of the country. .\sa result if the nnc 
law. schools conif)etc for students nationwide; 
thus, maximum choice tnul apf tor tunity tire 
ftrtrvulctl. Students wht) comefrotn other f tarts 
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of the coutidy must pay their own transftttrta- 
tion atul bulging if similar offerings exist in 
their fttirt of the et tunny. ( )therwise support is 
pro-vitletlhy the local council. 

The Mitiistty supftlies W percent the 
schottTs futuling. These funds arestutknt 
driven. Ten percent of the funds come from 
a ainitig courses fund for by companies far 
their cm} )loyees. The staff indicated that there 
is a neiv focus at the school on improving the 
(futility of the teaching staff The load school 
board for Ilillerod has hired a consulting Jinn 
to analyze staff needs and make recommenda- 
tions for improve)} wnt. 

We also visited Ilillerod Technical Jun- 
ior ( lollegc atul Ilillerod ( Uttntnercial ( '.allege. 
The technical college offers a Kcoyear techni- 
cian ftrttgrum, which is a continuation of the 
ha< • %% u;atinnal i\lueation year for students 
who elect this path. The ftrttgruni tfualifics 
students forfio ther study, not work. About d() 
percent of the students graduating from the 
ftrogram attend the university for degrees in 
ctigitucring. Forty petvent pursue further train 
ing to become technicians, 

The commercial college enrolls IJOO 
day students and (>. 000 evening students. It is 
the fifth largest cot nttiercial college in Denmark. 

In the first phase of the ftntgram. sttt 
tlcnts attetul the year of basic education train 
ing. (Students iti this f those of the ftrttgrum 
may be returning adults, some as old as 40 
years of age.) Recently, about half the entering 
students come directly from the (iyinnasium 
and tend to ha ve strong basic skills. The 
retnaindcr comefrotn the lower secotidaty 
school atul ha ve weaker basic skills. The 
framework for the cuniculutn jor the basic 
vocational year is ftrcscrihed by the Ministty, 
hut the school has autotiottiy to detennine the 
futrticulars of the cutriculum. Asa result, this 
school has in vested iti many computers and 
has dcvclttfted more international focus in the 
cumculum (e.g., student and teacher ex 
changes are })lunncdfor Portugal l . 77k 1 curric- 
ulum alsofocuses on jn'oblem solving and 
interdisciplinary studies. 

In the second phase, students attetul 
alternating ttuttlules ttfwttrk-hasetl and school 
based training o/'two to three weeks at a time. 
The school tnctis a shaft supportetl by the 
government in the unt % n. In this shaft, students 
without aftftrenticesh^f) placements can work 
M hours per week and get practical exftchence. 



' Thr AMI ' ( a.'UIvy prn\ uk's tr.-iniiu: lor unskilled 
woilu-rs l( Inndnl by huliistrii's. iinimis ,-nnl the 
publii' The prni;r:iin provides urily pr;u.-tk a ;i1 iti^t nu- 
in hi. iif i biisn; m ilicnit'tical instruction i 'nurses are 
usufilly ufldur week diinitinti 
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( iKNKRAL BACKUUOl'M) 

Sweden is a sparsely populated 
country of S.5 million people. Just 
over half of the population is in 
the labor force. The country is highly 
dependent on foreign trade: exports 
amount to about one-third of the ( iross 
Domestic Product (( iDPJ-a proportion 
comparable to the ( )\)V of Britain or (the 
former) West ( Jermany. Sweden is noted 
for high taxes which amounted in IWWi to 
54 percent of (il)P (compared to .VJ per- 
cent in Britain, 3<S percent in (Jermany 
and 2 l ) percent in the I'nitcd States). 

Immigrants represent 1 million of 
Sweden's N.5 million population. By law. 
aliens who have been resident for three 
years can vote and run for office in local 
and regional elections. Non-Nordic aliens 
arc eligible for citizenship after five years 
of residence (Nordic aliens after two years). 
Immigrant children and adults arc entitled 
to receive instruction in their native lan- 
guage and be taught Swedish as a foreign 
language. 

About N5 percent of workers belong 
to trade unions or other employee organi- 
zations, and private ownership of business 
accounts for 85 percent. In addition to 
wages, employers pay social welfare con- 
tributions to support the national basic 
and supplementary pension systems; 
health insurance system; and. in the case 
of white-collar workers, private pension 
systems. Child care is the responsibility of 
the family, and rates are set locally. There 
is a children's allowance of about Si 25 
per month to which all children and youth 
arc entitled. Youth under the age of IS can 
get social benefits only as part of a family. 

The l l >70ssaw the growth of 
reforms in co-determinat ion between 
employers and employees, designed to 



enhance the employees' influence over 
their working situation. Companies like 
Saab-Seauia and Volvo have attracted in- 
ternational attention through efforts to 
improve the design of workplaces and job 
content so as to create a better working 
environment and increase opportunities 
for employees to influence their own work 
situation. Co-determination has also ex- 
tended into employee influence in deci- 
sion making on boards of directors of 
privately owned companies. 

Swedes are currently struggling with 
the effort of combining full employment 
with healthy economic development. They 
arc trying to reduce the inflation rate 
without resulting high levels of unemploy- 
ment. They have taken aggressive actions 
to avoid long-term unemployment among 
workers. 

We spoke with K. Bcrtil Karlsson. 
formerly director with the ( iothenburg 
County Labor Market Board, who de- 
scribed the following rules of labor market 
policy: 

1. Increase the supply of labor and 
facilitate mobility in the labor market. 

2. Improve the ways in which the labor 
market functions, thus facilitating struc- 
tural changes, 

X I'phold the policy of only granting 
unemployment benefits in exceptional 
eases to individuals who do not do some- 
thing in return. 

4. Intervene at an early stage— prefer- 
ably before unemployment arises— with 
measures tailored to suit individual 
requirements. 

5. Maintain cooperation among author- 
ities, cor panics and trade unions. 

(>. Train during a downturn in the econ- 
omy for the next upswing. 

7. Do not forget the disabled, handi- 
capped and young people who have 
dropped out or the immigrants needs in 
the labor market. 

S. Take a comprehensive approach to 
activities— do not be afraid to take new 
and unconventional measures. 
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These strategies reflect the strength 
of commitment to ensure full employment 
opportunities for all. This philosophy is 
evidenced in the characteristically low un- 
employment rate in Sweden (between 2 
and 3 percent of the working population 
between 16 and 64 years of age) and the 
high numbers of women (85 percent— 
perhaps the highest in the world) in the 
work force. 7 This philosophy is reflected in 
the types and range of initiatives to ensure 
maximum levels of employment. 

We were told of the "Projectile" pro- 
gram begun by the public employment 
offices in the counties of Gothenburg and 
Hohuslan. The goal of the project was to 
increase the numbers of young women 
choosing nontraditional careers, One ef- 
fort involved training young women as 
managers of golf courses. I lolf is a popular 
sport in Sweden, and many golf courses 
arc under construction in the country. 
This industry was viewed as an area for 
developing a cadre of skilled personnel. As 
a result of the special training effort, young 
women trained for these positions were 
immcnscK attractive to employers and 
were all subsequently employed. Other 
successful efforts have been instituted in 
areas of advanced engineering education. 

To keep youth from falling through 
the net of school and programs available 
to them, the public employment offices 
collaborate with social authorities to re- 
capture many young people into the labor 
market. (The responsibility of the munici- 
palities to these youth and the role of 
alternative schools such as Youth ("enters 
is described in the section on options and 
alternatives). Basic training is also avail- 
able for immigrants who have had little or 
no education in their home countries. 
Instruction in Swedish language and cul- 
ture is provided, as well as basic skills 
necessary to get immigrants up to the 
ninth grade level and employable by Swell* 
ish standards. 



7 Many women hold part tinu'jnbs. Women work mi 
aviTiiUc M hours pur wwk compared to an average of 
4 1 hours for men. Despite reforms that allow more 
women to work outside the home, they still heur 
a large responsibility for home and child eare 
responsibilities. 



The National Labor Market Hoard is 
responsible for adult training. It is the arm 
of the government that funds the AMl T -a 
system of adult training courses. Accord- 
ing to a Hoard representative, the goal is to 
get unemployment down to less than 1 
percent. This is done through education, 
training and the provision of temporary 
relief work in government-paid jobs for up 
to six months. 

Other resources to improve worker 
preparation are found in the KUM VUX, 
the community-based, adult continuing 
education schools funded by municipal 
ties. Many adults go to Kl f M VUX and can 
go through the tlirce ycar, upper secondary* 
level program in one and one<half years, 

Structure of the 
Indication System 

Comitlsory Education 

The Swedish school system begins 
with the nine-year compulsory eomprc- 
hensivc school (ages 7 to 16). All children 
are also entitled to attend preschool before 
beginning the compulsory phase at age 
seven. Preschool education is not a part of 
the school system, but a part of public 
child-care programs. 

The nine years of compulsory school 
arc divided into three levels—junior, inter* 
mediate and senior— each of which com- 
prises three school grades. Pupils take the 
same subjects in the junior and intermedi* 
ate levels, including compulsory linglish 
language. Beginning at the junior level, 
students receive introduction into work- 
ing life. They go on field trips to local 
places of employment and shadow parents 
at work. These efforts continue into inter 
mediate and senior levels 

At the senior level, students are given 
mere options, including choice of a sec- 
ond foreign language and other subjects 
determined by the local education com 
mittces. These subjects must meet stipula- 
tions that they are suitable for both girls 
and boys and must not be associated with 
any traditional sexual bias. 



hi addition to regular-subject teach- 
ers, each level or working unit (composed 
of two or more classes from the same or 
different grades) has access to remedial 
teachers and public welfare specialists (e.g., 
psychologist, nurse and social welfare offi- 
cer). This staff comprises a working team. 
Students needing assistance beyond what 
the remedial teacher provides can attend 
special day schools or be given an ad- 
justed course of studies that differs from 
the regular curriculum. 

During compulsory schooling, pu- 
pils must complete at least six and up to 
ten weeks of practical working life orienta- 
tion. At the senior level, this takes the 
form of work experience at various 
workplaces. 

The federal government provides a 
central framework for curricula of the 
nine-year, compulsory, comprehensive 
school (including goals, guidelines, num- 
ber of periods per week and time frames); 
but individual schools determine the sub- 
ject matter of the various subjects. 

Upper Secondary School 

Virtually all Swedish youth attend 
upper secondary school after compulsory 
schooling; however, only about { )() per- 
cent do so immediately after completion 
of compulsory education. Some enter em- 
ployment directly but are given priority 
among subsequent year applicants to en- 
ter upper secondary school. 

At the end of the ninth year of 
compulsory education, students receive a 
school-leaving certificate. ( >n the basis of 
this certificate and courses taken, they are 
allowed their first, second or third choices 
for upper secondary education. Students 
then pursue a particular area of study and 
training in a given school. The ae. lal 
school attended depends on the available 
local school slots and offerings, as well as 
students' willingness to attend school in 
another locality. Students may receive a 
housing or transportation stipend to re^ 
ceive education or training not offered 
locally. 



Until recently, upper secondary 
school comprised about 30 lines or majors 
of two, three or four years of study. Also 
offered were about 100 specialized courses 
of varying length, which built on compul- 
sory school or a completed line of upper 
secondary school. About 35 percent of 
students took three- and four-year thcorct* 
ieal lines: more than 50 percent entered 
vocational lines, mostly of two years' dura- 
tion; and the remaining 15 percent com- 
pleted two-year general theoretical lines. 
(Three years of upper secondary school- 
ing is usually perceived as the foundation 
for higher education,) 

Educators in upper secondary 
schools have made efforts to tailor courses 
of study to individual students 1 aptitudes 
and needs. Remedial instruction is offered 
to students who need this extra help, and 
working-life orientation is a formal part of 
theoretical and vocational lines. 

Vocational teaching in upper sec- 
ondary schools is provided by subject 
teachers with advanced education or tech 
nieal qualifications or by vocational spe- 
cialists. The vocational specialists have 
completed vocational training and studies 
of vocational theory, in addition to experi- 
ence in the trades and education at teacher 
training schools. 
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Hi 1 visited th: Shuckc ( lymusium in ( inthen- 
hi irs*. This is a comprehensive secondary 
school founded in 1**70. It offers hoth prepaid 
tit m for the university and vocational trainimi 
in the huild'mii trades, weltling, transportation 
economics, trading and office skills, and so- 
cud work (e.g.. for policemen). The school 
enrolls 1,200 students at three huildinii sites. 
Among tlw students, 'Al immigrant ytnith re 
cciva instruction in their home laniiuatic H?o 
hours per week, and iiet extra classes in 
Swedish. 

The school receives a continuation of 
federal and municipal funds for operation. In 
1 OOJ, the school will receive only local siq>- 
port. The municqHditywill receive a federal 
block lirantfor all puhlic services, including 
education. 

According to a teacher in the huildinii 
trades, students tar responsible for applying 
to and getting accepted at training schools, but 
tcaei «\s and the school often assist them in 
finding employment. (There is no one in the 
school with tliis specific responsibility.) The 
teacher indicated that if there is a pmhlem 
finding a job for a student who has finished 
the program, he will usually alert the unions 
atid organisations of the trade and also nego- 
tiate witli a work site for a slot at less than full 
wage. The tradition in the huildinii trades is to 
take care of younger workers. The state em- 
ployment aiiemy also offers to help students in 
finding employment. 

Durinii the second year of the program, 
the school still has the primaiy responsibility 
for the young person, even though the student 
may be at a work site for the majority of the 
time. After the second year, this responsibility 
shifts to the union and the employer association. 

Dining their second year, students hi 
the building trades })rogrum attend school for 
one mid one-half days a week and spend the 
remaining three and one-half days at the work 
site. The schedule differs for other trades. In 
some trades, students attend school full time 
with blocks of time sf>ent at the job site. 

I % nlike the ( iennan apprenticeship or 
rtmgemcnt. employers do not pay student train 
ces. While in school, students are entitled to a 
student allotment available for all youth. The 
union ami the association of builders have a 
sjKciid arrangement whereby students work 
for an ctnploycrfor three yaws after the two 
years of education and training at 45 percent 
of full wages. After this period, they get their 
fidl certification and full rights as workers in 
the trade. 

The certificate tdltnvs for full worker 
wages. Without the certificate, an individual 
can only get SO percent of wages. The certifi- 
cate is based on the number of hours in school 
and on the job not on passing an exam. 



Teachers may give tests and grades, but there 
is no state examination. This approach does 
not guarantee that a quality standard has 
been met. 

The criteria for crcdenthding and level 
of remuneration differ by trade and are the 
result of special arrangements made with 
K orkcr and employer organizations. 

A typical curriculum in the building 
trades accounts for JS hours per week. Stu 
dents take required c nurses in Swedish- work 
safety, work organization of work and worker 
tights: and sf)orts. The bulk of the program 
(27 to AO hours) is spent in applied and 
theoretical aspects of the building trades (e.g., 
concrete reinforcement, woodwork, bricklay- 
ing, street building and explosives). For the 
remainder of the time, students select among 
eleetives in English, other foreign languages, 
religion, f>sycholog\\ sociology, mathematics, 
painting or music <md specific courses in the 
building trades (e.g., heating and plumbing, 
painting, iron metal work and floor making). 

The second year of study may be taken 
at another school with a more specialised 
focus. Students may receive a housing or 
transj)ortation stipend if these schools are not 
locally available. 

Students in the industrial worker 
program tend to get a more theoretical cur 
riculum, including subjects such as data 
manqndation, management and specudi&cd 
c((uipmcnt. Students with gymnasium degrees 
and work experience often enroll to get course* 
work in the theoretical aspects of the trade or 
profcssUm. They may take courses such as 
mechanical drawing, trade regulation and 
chemical ami physical properties of materi- 
als, in addition to basic courses such as 
Swedish and foreign languages. Their compa- 
nies may pay for them to attend the school to 
take certain courses. 

The schools curricula are co detennined 
by unions and cnqdtnvr associations. They 
fu'o-vide initial hqmt to the gtrvemment at the 
national level, which in tuni provides afrtane- 
work of time and content requirements to the 
schools. School boards appointed by the Ittcal 
elected gtrvcnimcnts direct the civil servants 
who administer the school. At the local level, 
schools are free to implement the frameworks 
as they choose to address local tieeds. 

The unions (aid or g<n ligations of em- 
ployers work together closely and have been 
insmanental in expanding training r esources 
nationwide, based on emerging labor needs. 
Investment in training is one way to keep 
unenqdoyment at a minimum. Also, a broader 
education is seen as keeping options open for 
occupational mobility. An average worker may 
make four job changes in a lifetime. 
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Examinations 

There are no examinations in eom- 
pulsory or upper secondary school. < Irades 
or "awards" are not used in the first seven 
grades of compulsory schools but are used 
in the eighth and ninth years. A compul- 
sory school-leaving certificate qualifies 
the student to apply for upper secondary 
school. It is not based on the optional 
courses taken during the final years of 
compulsory school. For certain subjects, 
standardized tests are used to measure the 
achievement of a class or school against 
the country as a whole. Local education 
committees and schools use these tests for 
evaluation of schools. 

Educational Reform 

Swedish secondary education cur 
rently is undergoing a reorganization. In 
dcr reform of Swedish education, which is 
to be completed in the early 1090s. the 
number of lines and courses has been 
greatly reduced and simplified. All lines 
arc now to be three years with a more 
uniform first year. Vocational lines arc to 
be reduced to seven large blocks, which 
gradually diversify by the third year into 
about 100 different branches. Vocational 
lines will also have more general, theoreti- 
cal subjects such as mathematics and for- 
eign languages, in addition to vocational 
theory and practice (the latter to be 
completed during the third year in the 
workplace). 

According to a representative from 
the Gothenburg Municipal Education 
Council, planning is underway with princi- 
pals of schools, employers and unions to 
extend the usual two years of vocational 
training to three years. These changes 
have been spurred by the need to offer 
youth a broader education background 
and provide greater options and choices of 
careers, as well as mobility and flexibility 
for people to exercise a number of options 
during and after training. 
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In Gothenburg, which has experi- 
enced high unemployment, there is a spe- 
cial need to create new courses that offer 
both broad and specialized training. 
These courses, five weeks to one year in 
duration, will serve as an additional 
transitional period for youth en route to 
employment, Courses will be developed in 
technical fields of demand in the chemical 
industry, building trades, electronics and 
textiles. The federal government will fi- 
nance these courses, to be offered at 
schools and in community sites. 

Another new concept is Vocational 
Guidance Cafes. These cafes offer individ- 
ual guidance within a casual setting and 
target the rge group 24 a. id under. 

The municipal education represent- 
ative voiced further concern about the 
effect of higher levels of unemployment on 
opportunities for women in the work force, 
especially since few women enter non tra- 
ditional job areas, Finally, the representa- 
tive indicated that a continuing concern is 
how to create equal opportunity for the 
children of the working class, because few 
go into higher education. There Li need to 
develop a system to stimulate these youth 
to greater levels of attainment. The 1 1th 
year of schooling is being seen as one 
opportunity to provide for greater choice 
and options for these youth, 

Options and Alternatives 

Municipal authorities are responsi- 
ble for ensuring that all youth between 
the ages of 16 and IN who arc neither 
attending upper secondary school or 
permanently employed receive further 
educational and vocational training, These 
activities are organized locally, but can be 
linked to upper secondary schools. 



In ( iothcnhurii. we visitetl the llismgen Youth 
t '.enter. Youth Cotters were mitiatctl after the 
Swetlish Parliament tlccit let I that schools ore 
tube responsible for youth atul must ensure 
thut tdl young pet tple untler IS years of age 
have a pltux within the education system oro 
job. Youth ( '.enters offer time and ojijiortatiity 
tor youth (e.g.. those who have t Implied out 
after comjiulstny schooling, have not received 
their choice ofprtigram jiltieement or do not 
want to pursue higher education) to expert 
metitwith t afferent jobs, impro ve their basic 
skills and tlevelo}* (heir intlivnluul goals tuid 
asfiirations The center helps position than to 
reenter thcivgular education stream and he 
come more competitive for employment. The 
eouttselors at compulstny school or upper 
secondary school are responsible forfttllt kv- 
ing these students and tracking them into a 
center where necessary. 

In ( lathvnhurg. ahout SS percent of 
young pet )ple ages K*to IS are in uj*per 
secant h try school. The remaining I J percent 
attend one of the three centers. On average, 
youth spent I one year at the center, although 
they can stay for as hmg as fret * years. The 
center is t*pen entry st) that youth may eater 
any timet hiring the year. In addition to sj>c 
cial training, those with special nectls receive 
other services, as appropriate. ( '.enter staff 
include vocational instructors <md ctmnse- 
lors. a nurse, social workers atid teachers i)i 
httsic subjects like math ami histoty (these 
ctmrses are tun comfmlstny. are usually taught 
in small groups or to individuals and arc 
provitletl tmv day /ur week). 

The center tlwclajisttn indi vidualized 
plati of study i)i consultation with each stu- 
dent; prtrvitlcs guidance ahout job site proce- 
dures, behavior ami information ahout the 
labor market, atul arranges study visits to 
educational and employment institutions ( >p 
partialities to experience real work situations 
are prttvitletl under supervised conditions 
The center pays employers to provide four 
weeks of "practice" at a work site. Also by 
special agreement with employers, youth may 
he emphwd as supervised assistants in a 
wtnkpltuv for a six numth period. I hiring this 
time, they may f)articipate in basic studies one 
day per week. 



Students from the center may tdso take 
voeationol courses at regular secondary 
schools T.ntty into these secant It ny school 
prttgrams is base ' oti student interest, motivte 
tion und chance, of completing courses—and 
not on previous gr titles, certificates or practi- 
cal training experience. Participation in these 
courses entitles the youth to recei ve payment 
frtmi the Youth ( !cnter because these ytmth are 
fiat entitled tt> study grants providetl tt* st e 
tlents in regular courses of study. W e were told 
that before the l l )S()s,all \(r to IS year olds 
recei ved some farm at general child allotment; 
but nave they must work for this allotment 
through school attendance. 

.\hout tine-third of the graduates attend 
upper sect tndary school, and one third go into 
jobs ( )ftl\e remaining one think some will be 
unemjiloyed and tlw rest may totally tlrop out 
of tie lahttr market to go abroad, have chil- 
dren, become wards of the criminal justice 
system, and so forth. ( iraduatcs of the pro- 
gram do not received tli}*loma hut receive 
ccrtifictttcs torctiurses taken and papers of 
pta % tieU*at\tm in various work experiences. 

( Hher options far alternative learning 
exist in special high schools for adult learners 
and in residential colleges (Folk High Schools). 
The Youth Centers, together with the Vcntlcls 
berg Folk High School, a residential college 
situated about JO km outside aft iothenhurg. 
operate a one-year introduction program. A f 
ter attending one of these jirogrtans. stutlt n us 
may enter the regular second year of the 
residential college and eventually receive a 
high schtiol certificate for courses taken. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 




I n (icrmany, Denmark and Swc- 
| den, vocational training begins 
I after U or 10 years of compulsory 
basic education. During the years of com- 
pulsory education, students receive an in- 
troduction to working lite through formal 
or informal courses and experiences in the 
workplace. After compulsory education is 
completed, vocational training is usually 
one of several options of further f.'ducation 
available to students. Information on tech- 
nical schools and career preparation is 
routinely made available to students and 
parents by the government and schools to 
help students make informed choices about 
subsequent education and training. It is 
the responsibility of the youth, in consul- 
tation with the family, however, to make 
application to subsequent education and 
to seek out apprenticeship training 
placements. 

In ( Icrmany, students who do not 
immediately pursue university education 
(about two-thirds of a cohort), enter the 
dual system. Students in the dual system 
typically spend three to four days a week 
in a workplace as trainees or apprentices 
receiving practical training for two to three 
years. They also spend one or two days at 
a vocational school taking theoretical 
courses supportive of the work experi- 
ence, in addition to general education 
courses. 

Apprentices sign a contract with a 
government-approved company that has 
met certain requirements relating to the 
status of equipment, ratio of apprentices 
to specialist staff and suitability and pro 
fcssional training of instructors. The train- 
ing firms provide basic and specialized 
training, the necessary training facilities 
? 4 nd materials, release time for the tra nce 
to attend vocational school and a trainee 
allowance. In addition, the company must 
not use the trainee in any work that is not 
compatible with the object of the training. 
To misuse the trainee in any way means 
loss of recognition as a training firm by 
the government. The apprenticeship eon- 
tract does not obligate the firm to offer 
employment to the trainee at the conclu- 
sion of the training. 



hi addition to the traditional appren- 
ticeship model as used in (icrmany, Den- 
mark has instituted another model, which 
begins with a year of school-based basic 
instruction and courses related to a voca- 
tional field. During this period, each stu- 
dent must choose a specific line of study 
and enter into a contractual agreement 
with a qualified training firm. The next 
two years consist of alternating school and 
on-the-job training. At the end of the se- 
quence, students have experienced all re- 
lated disciplines of a trade or profession, 
including theoretical and on-the-job as- 
pects, while continuing to take basic edu- 
cation courses. Students receive a training 
wage during the second and third year of 
training. 

All employers, through a payroll fee, 
suppor ut\ employers* fund for partial 
reimbursement to companies for youth 
training wages and for the time when 
youth are in school-based training. This 
policy is designed to increase employer 
participation in youth training because all 
companies pay into the fund but only 
those who have apprentices benefit. 

The Swedish system also provides a 
year of basic vocational training, after 
which students seek out training firms and 
receive work-based and school based train- 
ing. During the first year, students are 
entitled to a student allotment available 
for all youth while in school. In subse- 
quent years, they receive trainee wages 
from employees. After the training is com- 
pleted, trainees get full certification and 
full rights as workers in the trade, includ* 
ing employment at full wages. Without a 
crtificatc, an individual can only receive 
M) percent of worker wages. 

In each of the countries, some form 
of full time vocational school training is 
offered, in addition to apprenticeship-type 
models for sonic career fields. 

Regardless of the initial choice- 
education that leads to a university educa- 
tion or through the numerous paths of 
vocational training— opportunities exist for 
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eentives for local school improvement arc 
provided through a basic funding allot- 
ment to schools, based on each full-time 
student (students may attend schools any- 
where in the country)* The school allot- 
ment is also tied to the costs associated 
with particular occupational offerings to 
ensure that the more costly courses (e.g., 
photography and electronics) arc provided 
at various locations. A similar arrange- 
ment exists in Sweden, where students 
receive transportation and accommoda- 
tion allowances to attend schools away 
from their homes if they cannot find suita- 
ble programs nearby. 

acadkmic and occupational 
Education: School- and 
Work-Based 

The study uuir group was struck by 
the intertwined nature of academic and 
practical skill development, as well as by 
the often complicated pattern of move 
mcnt of students between work-based and 
school-based training. Sometimes students 
move between work and school-based 
instruction on a regular schedule, and 
sometimes they spend long blocks of time 
in one or another. 

The Germans tend to rely heavily on 
training in businesses with supplementary 
academic and theoretical learning in 
schools throughout the years of the ap- 
prenticeship (some health and technical 
training areas, as well as administrative 
programs, tend to be largely school based 
rather than work based). The value of the 
classroom setting exists mainly in its 
capacity to provide the theoretical knowl- 
edge that informs and broadens the prac- 
tical experience. School based experiences 
also are necessary to provide certain basic 
and uniform practical experiences that 
cannot otherwise be assured through train 
ing in individual workplaces. 

It is within the work-based or em- 
ployer side of the dual system that youth 
learn tasks under real working conditions 
with current equipment and materials, 
model skills and attitudes toward work 
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with and under the supervision of adults, 
and develop the social and group skills for 
success in die culture of the German 
workplace. Because business and industry 
function as the core of the system, rapid 
changes in technology affecting business 
and industry are immediately reflected in 
the curriculum and equipment available 
to youth in training. Finally, through the 
ill-school component of the dual system, 
youth are not forced to abandon their 
general academic studies or opportunities 
to be with other young people. 

The Danes and Swedes tend to ex- 
tend the period of full-time, school based 
vocational preparation— a time devoted to 
continuing academic subjects and explor- 
ing a range of vocational options— before 
initiating a pattern of part-time school and 
on-the-job training. In Denmark and Swe- 
den, there is a great concern about broad- 
ening the academic background of students 
and their knowledge of a career. This 
focus is in response to the need to prepare 
youth for a continuously changing work 
place, for career changes in later life and 
for a maximum of occupational and aca- 
demic options. 

In each country, students in school- 
based vocational training receive both 
basic and occupational education. Basic 
education includes required and optional 
courses as wide ranging as literature, for- 
eign languages, mathematics and social 
sciences. Occupational education includes 
theoretical and practical aspects of a ca- 
reer or trade. 

In Germany, both theoretical and 
applied learning are provided in work and 
school settings. Classrooms in both set- 
tings often contain the traditional trap- 
pings of classroom learning (books, desks 
and chalkboard) and of workplace learn 
ing (manuals, machines and production 
materials). Large companies with suffi- 
cient resources are able to provide 
work site instruction that includes both 
theoretical concepts and practical knowl- 
edge. Provisions are made, however, for 
trainees at smaller companies to have 
broader occupational and theoretical 
instruction and a basis of common in- 
struction and experience through special 
inter plant facilities. 



centives for local school improvement arc 
provided through a basic funding allot* 
mcnt to schools, based on each full-time 
student (students may attend schools any* 
where in the country). The school allot* 
mcnt is also tied to the costs associated 
with particular occupational offerings to 
ensure that the more costly courses (e.g., 
photography and electronics) arc provided 
at various locations. A similar arrange- 
ment exists in Sweden, where students 
receive transportation and accommoda- 
tion allowances to attend schools away 
from their homes if they cannot find suita- 
ble programs nearby. 
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The study tour group was struck by 
the intertwined nature of academic and 
practical skill development, as well as by 
the often complicated pattern of move- 
ment of students between work-based and 
school-based training. Sometimes students 
move between work- and school-based 
instruction on a regular schedule, and 
sometimes they spend long blocks of time 
in one or another. 

Thedermans tend to rely heavily on 
training in businesses with supplementary 
academic and theoretical learning in 
schools throughout the years of the ap- 
prenticeship (some health and technical 
training areas, as well as administrative 
programs, tend to be largely school based 
rather than work based). The value of the 
classroom setting exists mainly in its 
capacity to provide the theoretical knowl- 
edge that informs and broadens the prac- 
tical experience. School-based experiences 
also are necessary to provide certain basic 
and uniform practical experiences that 
cannot otherwise be assured through train- 
ing in individual workplaces. 

It is within the work based or em- 
ployer side of the dual system that youth 
learn tasks under real working conditions 
with current equipment and materials, 
model skills and attitudes toward work 
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with and under the supervision of adults, 
and develop the social and group skills for 
success in the culture of the German 
workplace. Because business and industry 
function as the core of the system, rapid 
changes in technology affecting business 
and industry arc immediately reflected in 
the curriculum and equipment available 
to youth in training. Finally, through the 
in school component of the dual system, 
youth are not forced to abandon their 
general academic studies or opportunities 
to be with other young people. 

The Danes and Swedes tend to ex- 
tend the period of full-time, school-based 
vocational preparation— a time devoted to 
continuing academic subjects and explor- 
ing a range of vocational options— before 
initiating a pattern of part-time school and 
on the job training. In Denmark and Swe- 
den, there is a great concern about broad- 
ening the academic background of students 
and their knowledge of a career. This 
focus is in response to the need to prepare 
youth for a continuously changing work- 
place, for career changes in later life and 
for a maximum of occupational and aca- 
demic options. 

In each country, students in school- 
based vocational training receive both 
basic and occupational education. Basic 
education includes required and optional 
courses as wide ranging as literature, for- 
eign languages, mathematics and social 
sciences. Occupational education includes 
theoretical and practical aspects of a ca- 
reer or trade. 

In Germany, both theoretical and 
applied learning arc provided in work and 
school settings. Classrooms in both set- 
tings often contain the traditional trap- 
pings of classroom learning (books, desks 
and chalkboard) and of workplace learn- 
ing (manuals, machines and production 
materials). Large companies with suffi- 
cient resources arc able to provide 
work site instruction that includes both 
theoretical concepts and practical knowl- 
edge, i'rovhions are made, however, for 
trainees at smaller companies to have 
broader occupational and theoretical 
instruction and a basis of common in- 
struction and experience through special 
inter-plant facilities. 
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lu some casus, it was almost impos- 
sible to distinguish between theoretical 
ami practical instruction in the classroom 
and the work site. In one classroom visited 
in ( ienn.iny. there were two instructors— 
one university educated in charge of theo- 
retical aspects of the course (metal work) 
and one master craftsman in charge of the 
practical aspects. The two worked in tan 
deni or in sequence as the focus of the 
lesson shifted. 

In all countries visited, there was a 
strong conviction that \w paraiion for em- 
ployment can ni;!y be gained in the eon 
text of employment i\sclf. Ilcnee. references 
are often made to "authentic.' framing in 
the context of workplaces versus "artificial" 
training within die context of schools and 
special workshops. Tlu reality of the work- 
place- the response to crisis, to problem 
resolution, to interpersonal interaction, to 
thf nerd to consult and adjust— is not 
reproducible within a classroom setting. 
Yet, so valued is the need to provide 
workplace type experiences that in the 
absence (if the "authentic," the "artificial" 
or "practical compensatory education," as 
the italics describe it. is offered. 

As a result of this focus, the abilities 
valued in the workplace, particularly the 
ability ' > solve problems also are valued in 
school based instruction. Vocational school 
instructors in several settings stressed the 
importance of opportunities to solve prob- 
lems in the context of simulated work 
situations. These instructors also empha- 
sized the development of other workplace 
skills, such as group planning and 
troubleshooting. 

Another factor of interest is the 
breadth of skill development that accom- 
panies mastery in a skilled trade or occu- 
pation. For example, the credential of the 
master tradespcrson not only connotes 
high level mastery of a trade or craft but 
knowledge of the pedagogy related to that 
trade or craft. Hence, the master crafts 
person is an acknowledged teacher in his 
or Iut area, whether in the workplace or 
the school setting. With the advent of new 
technical occupations and mm .« special 
i/eti schools of te ichci education, tlvs 
model is not as firmly fixed as in earlier 



times. Nevertheless, instructors have strong 
subject/occupational training based on 
years of past and continuing experience in 
the trade, in addition to newer teacher 
education credentials. 

Assessment of Sitdent 
Competencies for 
Employment 

In Germany, the apprenticeship 
certificate is the credential of a fully 
accomplished adult in society. Students 
with university degrees often seek appren- 
ticeship training as a way of acquiring 
up-to-date technical training not otherwise 
attainable and to ensure their grounding 
in practical experience. Moreover, com- 
pletion of a training program qualifies 
students for education leading to higher 
education and training. 

Trainees receive at least one interim 
examination during their apprenticeship. 
The interim examination is given for as- 
sessment purposes only— to provide infor- 
mation on the youth's progress and to 
identify gaps and needs in the instruction. 
It i . not used as a barrier to further study 
or to imply the need for repeating parts of 
the training. The final examination (in- 
cludes practical, theoretical, written and 
oral sections) determines whether the 
trainee has acquired the theoretical and 
practical knowledge set down in the train- 
ing regulations and the knowledge needed 
for the trade. The trainee has up to three 
opportunities to pass the test, which quali- 
fies the youth asajourtiLVinan, a skilled 
blue collar worker, or a skilled white-collar 
worker. Over 90 percent of trainees pass 
the final examination in the Industry and 
Commerce sector, and more than 85 per- 
cent in the Handicrafts sector. 

('raft and occupational chambers or- 
ganize the examinations. Both interim and 
final examinations are organized and eon- 
ducted by examination committees set up 
by the chambers. The committees arc 
composed of people delegated by the 
employers, employees and at least one 
educate >r. 
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In Denmark, trade hoards for each 
field nationwide determine the product 
and performance level for the final exami- 
nations. Most tests are performance based, 
although some trades may have written 
and general tests (e.g., in mathematics). 
Students evidencing proficiency .-ire then 
issued a certificate that provides for union 
membership, an unemployment allowance 
or wages at regular worker scale, Training 
firms are responsible for student success 
on the examination. Students who do not 
pass the examination can remain at the 
training firm at full employee wages and 
must be retrained until they pass the 
examination. In this manner, employers 
are accountable for the success of their 
trainees. 

The Swedes do not put great empha- 
sis on examinations. There are no exami- 
nations in compulsory or upper secondary 
school. Students who have completed the 
required schooling and on-the-job training 
for the trade receive a certificate. The 
certificate is based on the number of hours 
in school and on the job— not on passing 
an examination. The criteria for credential- 
ing and level of remunerate 1 differ by 
trade and arc the result of special arrange- 
ments made with worker and employer 
organizations. 

Expectations and Outcomes 
of Employment Preparation 

Formal structures for providing youth 
with transitions from school to employ- 
ment evident in Germany, Denmark and 
Sweden arc almost fail safe in ensuring 
that young people reach adulthood with 
marketable skills and experience in the 
culture of the workplace. The interplay of 
school-based and work-based experiences 
continuously shores up basic and work 
readiness skills and gradually molds inex- 
perienced youth into employees with a 
documented work record. This record is a 
nationally recognized, portable, compe- 
tency-based credential It is evidence of 
work readiness and commitment to a pro 
gram of work and study -and isexehang- 
able for continued employment with a 



training firm, for entry to another firm in 
the same trade or profession or for contin- 
ued education, training or retraining for 
another field, It also recognizes the indi- 
vidual for full wage employment in the 
trade or profession of preparation. 

The respective systems of youth vo- 
cational training virtually guarantee that 
no youth is lacking supervised work expe- 
riences with basic and theoretical skills 
supportive of and in addition to that expe- 
rience. The systems also guarantee sup 
port in the form of an apprentice wage, or 
student allowance, while the student pre- 
pares for a career. This support is in 
addition to the broad social and health 
services support provided by the larger 
society. 

The systems maximize student 
knowledge of various careers and choice 
of careers through early career education 
and other opportunities for exploration. 
This is the intent of the new models of 
school and work-based training with which 
the Danes are experimenting. These ef- 
forts arc essential to ensure informed 
choices as youth identify and apply for 
apprenticeship placements and select ini- 
tial career training. Opportunities for sub- 
sequent change of careers exist through 
many routes provided for retraining and 
continued education, with access to ser- 
vices and supports that make these changes 
realistic (e.g., employment counseling; 
wage maintenance while in retraining; and 
free, inexpensive or employer-supported 
education and training). 

Addressing competing concerns of 
employer needs and wishes, the dictates of 
the economy for strategic and protected 
occupations and skills, and the needs and 
interests of the individual requires mecha- 
nisms for planning and resolving potential 
points of conflict. Having business, labor 
and government as partners at all levels of 
the education, training, employment and 
retraining continuum; instituting checks 
and balances in the form of contracts 
between trainee and training firms; and 
monitoring training by government and 
employer/employee organizations provides 
protections for the interests of all parties 
and maintains incentives for cooperation 
and partnership. 



The result is that businesses are 
given an early stake and involvement in 
the preparation of the future work force, 
Employee organizations are allowed to 
assist in the development of their future 
members and to serve as a eheek against 
misuses of labor. Schools are provided 
continuous feedback on the quality and 
adequacy of their efforts and have greater 
impetus to alter curricula, in step with the 
changing needs and demands of the 
workplace. 

Ensuring equity and fairness in edu- 
cation and employment outcomes for all 
students remains at issue. At numerous 
points of the study tour, there were glimpses 
of classes and workplaces with little or no 
gender or ethnic diversity. It was evident 
that these countries have not solved prob- 
lems of gender and race stereotyping in 
jobs and training. They are. however, mak- 
ing good efforts in providing supports that 
ensure that disadvantaged and undcrrcprc- 
scntcd youth have opportunities to partici- 
pate in ;he full scope of education and 
training opportunities through provision 
of special supports (e.g.. language courses, 
counseling, special schools at; J numerous 
opportunities for further preparation that 
loop back into mainstream education and 
training). Moreover, these countries pro 
vide strong, consistent programs of com 
pulsory education that result in high levels 
of literacy for all students and well 
integrated programs of vocational and 
academic preparation. In these programs, 
virtually all students are able to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities available for fur- 
ther education and training. 

Systkm Governance, 
Policies and Finance 

In Germany, insehool education is 
the responsibility of the states; work-based 
education, though financed and imple- 
mented by participating firms, is overseen 
by the federal government. The strength of 
the dual system lies in the reinforcing 
support and consensus among the social 
partners— the federal government, state 
government, employers and unions— in de- 
termining what training is offered, its qual- 
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ity. the resources that support training 
and the official recognition and status 
accorded the training, The quality and 
uniformity of training content across many 
training establishments is ensured by the 
federal government and through a process 
of state recognition of skilled occupations. 

The trade guilds or chambers admin- 
ister the inter-firm vocational schools with 
financial support from state and federal 
sources. They also supervise the qualifica- 
tions of training staff and training estab- 
lishments, organize the examinations and 
function as training advisory to instruc- 
tors and trainees. In addition, at the state 
and local levels, vocational training com- 
mittees composed of equal numbers of 
employers, employee representatives and 
instructors from training schools have a 
voice in all important matters of voca- 
tional training. 

In Denmark and Sweden, vocational 
training is a shared financial responsibility 
of federal, state, private businesses and 
collective business funds. In Denmark, the 
Directorate for Vocational Education and 
Training in the Ministry of Education is 
responsible for the general planning and 
oversight of vocational education. The Di- 
rectorate issues regulations for objectives 
and content of courses. The Council for 
Vocational Education advises the Minister 
and provides recommendations concern- 
ing new courses, rules governing student 
trainees, and course appropriations. Trade 
and vocational education committees pro- 
pose new courses and modifications in 
existing courses. Committees arc com- 
posed of representatives of management 
and labor organizations and teacher or- 
ganizations. The administration of various 
schools and courses of study is done in 
cooperation with advisory and governing 
bodies eprcscntativc of industrial and pro- 
fessional organizations. 

In Sweden, curricula arc co-deter- 
mined by unions and employer associa- 
tions. They provide initial input to the 
government at the nation.! level, which in 
turn provides a framework of time and 
content requirements to the schools. At 
the local level, schools are free to imple- 
ment the frameworks as they choose, to 
address local needs. 



TRANSFORMING EUROPEAN (COMPONENTS 
FOR IMPROVED SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING J 

IN THE UNITED STATES 
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cspitc variations in the models of 
school-to- work transition in 
Germany, Denmark and Sweden, 
several common themes are evident. These 
should he explored and expanded in devis- 
ing transitions for youth in the United 
States: 

• Business participates in the prepara- 
tion of youth for adult roles by providing 
monitt red work-based learning opportuni- 
ties and by influencing curricula in the 
school. 

• Labor suppc )rts the development of 
future employees through involvement in 
education, training and crcdentialing. 

• Kducation provides a variety of full- 
time and part-time vocational and basic 
learning options that arc coordinated with 
on-the-job options for learning. 

• A coherent philosophy drives aca- 
demic and vocational education and their 
interface. 

• rniform academic standards for all 
arc set by the state. 

• The federal government proposes 
framework regulations (with input from 
business and labor) which specify the 
standards and contexts of training pro 
grams for apprenticed occupations. 

• Students earn while learning at 
school and the workplace. 

• Special help is provided for the 
economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged— those not connected to the 
mainstream— to meet the same standards 
required of all students. 

• The responsibilities of various stake- 
holders are clear: 

-Students are to locate training 
placements and perform well. 
— Employers are to support students 
in preparation for employment. 
-Labor is to keep industry healthy 
by cultivating and supporting the 
development of youth workers. 
—Kducation is to keep up to date 
and responsive to individual and eco- 
nomic needs. 



( Ihicf among the impressions of the 
German, Danish and Swedish youth edu* 
cation and training systems is the high 
quality of primary and basic education 
that provides the foundation of later school 
and workplace learning. The lack of this 
element undercuts the development of a 
quality system of employment prepara- 
tion by limiting (1) the level of theoretical 
knowledge on which practical applications 
arc built and (2) the overall capacity to 
develop si/able numbers of literate and 
highly skilled individuals capable of eon* 
tinned education and lifelong learning. In 
addition, if employers are to become ap- 
propriate partners in the employment train- 
ing of youth, their role must he not to 
remediate learning but to enrich and build 
on existing skills and knowledge, 

Transforming American systems of 
education and training will require sub- 
stantial improvements in general educa- 
tion so that all students can take advantage 
of many options, including higher educa- 
tion, school- and work based learning or 
direct employment. A transformed system 
of youth education and training in the 
Inked States must have at its core the 
integration of academic and occupational 
skill development. There must be a clear 
intcrterdcpcndcncy between academic and 
occupational pursuits in the minds of stu- 
dents, parents and school and workplace 
staff. This relationship must be reinforced 
in a variety of ways to facilitate student 
success— whether the immediate goal is 
further education or employment— to en- 
sure the development of a highly skilled, 
well-prepared work force. Lessons from 
abroad suggest the need for new tech- 
niques and supports to reach this goal, as 
follows. 

Hotter information on careers and 
career preparation. 

Improved information on careers and 
preparation for careers must be routinely 
provided to students throughout their pri- 
mary and elementary school experience. 
Providing such information will require a 
refocusof our current counseling system 
from one that is concentrated at the sec- 
ondary level to include earlier grades and 
a greater focus on career, not just college, 
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counseling. It will also require further 
involvements of business, industry and 
employee organizations to provide infor- 
mation and early introduction to careers 
and the world of woijk. 

(Hearer pathways to careers 
through appropriate school and work- 
based experiences and supports leading 
to crcdentialing in and access to high- 
wage, high-demand career fields and 
options for continued learning, 

Notable in the European systems 
observed is the high status accorded non- 
college associated trades, their related high 
pay levels, and the open-ended career paths 
that crcdentialing in a trade or profession 
provides (e.g.. as master tradespcrson; 
instructor; accredited, self-employed 
business owner; orhightech specialist). 
Providing status to non-college associated 
occupations will require development of 
rigorous eurriculums at the school and 
work site and a commitment to preparing 
youth for high-demand, high wage employ- 
ment with career ladders leading to ad- 
vancement and continued education. It 
will also require that programs culminate 
in a performaneebased credential that is 
nationally recognized by other employers 
and employee organizations. 

Trainee wages or living allowances 
in exchange for work and the commit* 
ment to learning skills essential for 
success in the workplace arc important 
components of the European systems. 
These wages support students during their 
period of training and transition to full 
mastery and full wages in the profession 
and provide a source of sustaining motiva- 
tion. Likewise, many American teenagers 
work. They do so to provide for their 
material needs and sometimes to support 
their family's needs, They also do so be- 
cause academic pursuits often do not eon 
sume enough of their time or satisfy their 
need for activities that they view as having 
relevancy and immediacy for their lives. 
Many view the work experience as an 
entry to adult roles and the experiences 
that they will soon assume in a full-time 
role. 



rnfortunately, these workplace ex- 
periences seldom complement inschool 
learning, provide supervision or arc moni- 
tored to ensure rights and protections for 
the young person, support the develop- 
ment of general and occupation specific 
capacities useful in school or in other 
places of employment, or provide system- 
atic experiences leading to a credential or 
evidence of a level of proficiency in the 
area of employment. Improved systems of 
education and training in the United States 
must consider how young people can re- 
ceive appropriate remuneration for their 
contributions to the workplace in exchange 
for support and work-based educational 
experiences received on the job. 

Above all, the manner of transition 
from school to employment must be clear 
to students and to their parents. They 
must know that given certain commit- 
ments, certain rewards and outcomes will 
follow. They must know also that youth 
preparation falls within a larger national 
policy for developing the work force and a 
central strategy of government for main 
taining national productivity. Clarity of 
programs and results arc needed to garner 
trust in improved systems of education 
and training for our nation's youth, 

Improved methods for determining 
skills necessary for success in the 
workplace, assuring that curriculum and 
instruction arc supportive of this knowl- 
edge base, assessing students* general 
knowledge and mastery of these skills, 
and rewarding student mastery. 

Itccausc European businesses and 
labor actively participate in training and 
ercdentialling for the workplace, they di- 
rectly influence the numbers of young 
people receiving training in a trade or 
profession and systematically develop the 
personnel resource needs of a career area 
or industry. In contrast, the I'.S. system of 
youth education and training is largely 
sehoolbascd and divorced from the reali- 
ties and resources of the workplace, thus 
contributing to the frequent mismatch be- 
tween the skills of young people and the 
needs of the workplace. 
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We need models of partnership with 
schools that provide for greater leadership 
roles for business, industry and labor in 
the education of our young people. We 
need new pedagogies grounded in theory, 
applications and methods for assessing 
young people's employment readiness and 
preparation for continued learning. These 
strategies will ensure our youth optimum 
success as adults and allow our institu- 
tions to be more responsive to and ac- 
countable mr the next generation. 

These changes will require sizable 
commitments from business to share in 
the education and development of youth. 
This commitment should include direct 
support for nnthejob training over an 
extended period of time (e.g., training 
wages and instructor time and wages), 
release time for school-based instruction, 
and considerable coordination with schools 
on curriculum issues and with credential 
ing bodies to ensure the ultimate success 
and recognition of the education and train- 
ing experience. 

In the European countries visited, 
employee organizations work in partner- 
ship with employers and schools to define 
and standardize training and performance 
standards to ensure the quality of the 
entry-level workforce in many careers and 
professions. In contrast, American appren- 
ticeship programs, though largely centered 
in the unionized sector, arc available pri- 
marily in the construction trades and gen 
orally are used to upgrade the skills of 
existing workers. 

To benefit from their history of 
curriculum development for work-based 
learning and the maximum development 
and well being of the employee in the 
workplace environment, employee or 
ganizations must be integral to the de- 
velopment of improved systems of youth 



education and training. Their involvement 
is necessary to realize a continuum of 
learning experiences and employee devel- 
opment from entry-level to mastery and 
beyond, to provide mentors and instruc- 
tors for youth in the workplace, and to 
ensure their safety and well being. 

Most critical, however, is the need to 
dev elop mechanisms by which both em- 
ployers and labor can come together to 
inform school curriculums, structure as- 
sessments and ercdentialing mechanisms, 
and develop work-based experiences for 
young people. Until these mechanisms 
exist, education and training for employ- 
ment will lack the authenticity of the 
working world; and the essential link be- 
tween school and employment will not be 
made. 

Finally, our vision for youth educa- 
tion and training must be built on a firm 
belief that all youth can succeed. Our 
basic and occupational curriculums must 
embrace this principle and provide for 
continuous support and high expectations 
throughout the education and training con- 
tinuum. Like the Europeans, we must 
provide ample opportunities for youth to 
succeed in a variety of settings— never, 
however, losing sight of the high standards 
to which we want all our young people to 
aspire and attain. 
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Germany 

( lonnnission c if the European ( )< mini unities. 
( I°*7N). Vocational tnnning in the Federal 
Republic of (icwiunv. Belgium: E(]S(;EIif. 
KAKC, 

Federal Republic of ( icrmany. ( 77ic 
Education System Bg. Behringer Bmbll. 
Kaiscrslautcrn. 

llerausgcgchcn vom Bunilcsministcr fur Riklung 
und Wissenschaft. ( 1 C >NN). The dual ostein of 
vocational education in the Federal Republic 
of(}ennuny~I*rinciplcs und experience, Bonn, 

KrekeLr, X ( 1 l W>). Learning fur the working 
world— Vocational training in the Federal Re 
puhlieof (iermanv, Rildunfi und Wisscnschaft, 
34 (e), 24. 

Xothdurft, W. K. SchoolWorks: Rein 

venting fmhlic schools to create the workforce 
of the future. The ( iennan Marshall Fund of the 
I'nited States, Washington. IK!: The Brookings 
Institute. 

Press and Information ( )ffiee of the Federal 
(iovernment, (D)NN). Federal Republic of (ler- 
many: The Education System. (No. 15), Bonn: 
Author. 

l\S. Department of State, Bureau of Public 
Affairs. ( 1 WW, May). Federal Republic of ( ier 
many. Background Yores, 

Vocational Training Act, August 14) 

(IHiHUS. 1112). 



Denmark 

Kurian, (i. (l ( >tSS). Denmark, in World Educa- 
tion Encycloj)cdia /0#<S, 

T.S. Department of State. ( l c >88). background 
Yores, Denmark 



Sweden 

The Swedish Institute. ( DM 1 ), January), Immi- 
grants in Sweden, Fact Sheets on Sweden. 

The Swedish Institute, ( August). Primary 
and secondary education. Fact Sheets on 
Sweden 

The Swedish Institute. ( 1W0, January) Labor 
Relations in Sweden. Fact Sheets on Sweden. 
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APPENDIX B 

TOUR ITINERARY 



Germany 

monday, april 29. .991 

Kederal Ministry of Ediication and Science 

llcincmannstrahc 2 

5*100 Bonn 2, (icrmany 

Dr. Ulrieh Hase, Assistant Head of Department 

for \ oeational Training 

Federal Institute for Vocational Training 
Kriesdorfer Strasse 151 — 153 
5300 Bonn 2. ( ietmany 
Mr. von Badeleben 

International Association for Social Work 
Center for Vocational Training 
DeutzMulheimer Strasse 127-129 
5000 Cologne 21. Germany 
Mr ligon Men den. Director 

Tl'KSDAY. APRIL 30, 1991 

Vocational Training School 
llerselcr Strasse 1 
5300 Bonn 1, Germany 
Mr. (ierhard Dohlen, Principal 

Extra company Training Center of the 

Chamber of Crafts 

Hugo EekenerStrasse 16 

5000 ( lologne 30. ( iermany 

Mr. Hans Haekfort, Head of the ( lenter 

HulsTroisdorf AC 

Pildungszentruni 

Mulheimer Strasse 7 

52 10 Troisdorf, ( iennany 

Mr. Ilentshel, Department of Vocational Training 

Mr. ( iucnter Freiberger, I lead of Vocational 

Training 

Mr. Peter Punvcin, Work Director 

Denmark 

MAY 1.1991 

Waves Information Technology 
Symbion Science Park 
llaraldsgadc 68 

DK 2100 ( Copenhagen, Denmark 

Mr. Jorgen Sehult/. Managing Director 

Danish Ministry of Education 

HansChristicn Andersen Blvd. 43 

Copenhagen. Denmark 

Mr. Roland Osterlund, Director, \ oeational 

Education Division 

Jens Pehrson, Ccneral Inspector 

MAY 2. 1991 

llillcrod Technical College 

Milncrsvej 4N 

34(H) llilluod Denmark 

Mr. lb Sorcnson, Inspector 

Mr. Erie Pruum, Mctalsvorking Teacher 

Mr. ( )lc Nielsen. Auto Mechanic Teacher 

llillcrod ( lommereial College 
Sdr. Banevcj 4 
3400 llillcrod. Denmark 
Mr. .lens ( ilumer, Director 
Mr. Soren lljortli, Inspector 



MAY 3, 1991 

Trade Board for Vocational Education in Metal 
Industry 

Mr. Jorge Andersen (Metal Worker Union) 

Dansk Metalarbojderforbund 

Nyropsgadc38 

1602 Copenhagen, Denmark 

Mr. Olc Wcstennann (Employer Association) 

Industrials Arhejdsgiverc 

Norre Voldgade 34 

1358 Copenhagen, Denmark 

Erik Pyrnard, Ministry for Vocational Education 
Danish Minish .)? Education 
Hans Christien Andersen Blve. 43 
(Copenhagen, Denmark 

Sweden 

MAY 6, 1991 

Pracke (iymnasium 

Kuskvadersgatcn 10 

S-4 1 7 34 ( ioteborg, Sweden 

Mr. Kjell Martinsson, Dean of Studies 

Mr. Hans Ahuall. building Trades Instructor 

llisingcn Youth Center 

llerkulcsgatcn 9 

S-4 17 01 ( ioteborg, Sweden 

Mr. Hans llcllhlom, Section Chief for Youth 

( '.enters 

Ms. Monica Nord, Social Consultant 
Mr. Dan Daniclsson, Social Consultant 

AMI ' Skills Training ( Center 
( iencratorsgaten H 
Pox 6023 

S-400 60 (ioteborg, Sweden 

Mr. Mats ( larlsson, I lead of Development 

Job Expo 

Norra llamngatcn 20 
Pox 11126 

S 404 23 (ioteborg, Sweden 

Mr. .Ian Sehult/e, Marketing ( )ffiecr 

Ms. Annika Lindquist, \ oeational Cuidanec 

( Counselor 

Ms. bill Pacldund. (ioteborg Municipality 
Educational Council 

MAY 7, 1991 

Lindholmcn Development Inc. 
Xercsgatcn 

Lindholmcn rts cckling AH Pox 8714 

S 402 75 ( ioteborg, Sweden 

Mr. Roland Nilsson, Managing Director 

Mr. K. Hurt! I Karlsson, Director, County l *ior 

Market Hoard 

c o Lindholmcn Development, Inc. 
Zere.sgateii 

Lindholmcn LtvccklingAP Pox N714 
S 402 75 (ioteborg. Sweden 

Volvo Truck Factory 
(iroegarclsgatet! in Ltindby (llisingcn) 
S-405 OS ( ioteborg, Sweden Mr. Ilaketi 
Johansson, Director of School Recruitment 
Mr. Tommy Pengtsson, Trainer, truck production 
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